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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE LITTLE TOWN where Upton Sinclair lives lies close 
to the mountains about 25 miles from Los Angeles, his old 
Italian villa standing last on the road to the hills, bordered 
by eucalyptus trees. Despite his 82 years, the sound of 
journalist Mark Starr’s auto brought him out, beaming wel- 
come, the same keen eyes behind the rimless glasses, the 
quick smile in the ascetic, slightly ethereal face, and the 
restless hands, which for 65 years have relentlessly pounded 
out his vision on a typewriter. 

Inside a room darkened against the bright California 
sunshine, the furniture was old-fashioned and on the walls 
were signed photos showing the world-wide range of Sin- 
clair’s friends and acquaintances. 

Among his most interesting comments were: 

e “I am delighted to know about the plans for the re- 
vival and extension of the L.I.D. [League for Industrial 
Democracy|. Maybe my old quip about the need for students 
with social ideals and work experience to educate their 
professors still holds true. . . . Socialism needs re-stating 
in new terms, but the basic idea is still valid.” 

e “The angry young men and the beatniks express, some- 
times in dope and drunkenness, and less dangerously in song 
fests and poetry readings, the natural reaction of despair 
against a meaningless life without social purpose, against 
the monopoly of information, the dangers of nuclear war 
and complacent conformity.” 

e “All art is propaganda. The prevailing power group. 
which we used to call the ruling class, nominates its own 
propaganda as art. The art of its critics is dubbed propa- 
ganda.” 








Soon Sinclair may move to Arizona and, in }\r«paration, 
has permitted the University of Indiana library to collect 
eight tons of his papers and books, so that in ihe future 
scholars may have access to them, and the archives of Ameri- 
can union, radical and socialist pioneering movements are 
thereby enriched. But wherever Sinclair lives, his vigorous 
idealism will continue—in books and in time. 

OpssEeguy: As the life of Sinclair exemplifies an era so 
does Albert Goldman’s death. His was a turbulent career 
in the American labor and socialist movements. After his 
early training to be a rabbi, Goldman joined the “Wobblies” 
(the IWW), became an organizer for the Amalgamated 
Clothing workers and eventually a lawyer. After a brief 
private practice, he was appointed chief counsel of the In- 
ternational Labor Defense. Following six months in Russia 
on invitation, he broke with the Communists, joined the 
Trotskyites, and ultimately entered the Socialist party, where 
he remained for the rest of his life, an implacable enemy 
of every form of totalitarianism. 

A friend and then a follower of Trotsky, he was Trotsky’s 
counsel in Mexico in 1937, at the John Dewey Commission 
of Inquiry, and after the assassination in 1940, Goldman, 
as attorney for Trotsky’s widow, participated in the examina- 
tion of the murderer, Jacques Mornard (Jacson). 

He was in our offices last only half a dozen weeks ago. 
white, painfully thin, leaning on a cane, but filled with 


hope for the future of mankind and for a “democratic so- 


cialism.” A gentle yet impassioned man with a ironic sense 
of humor, his death leaves gaps in the ranks of the law, 
the labor movement and those who search for justice. 
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aneuvers 
in the Kremlin 


USSR Presidium and Central Committee changes give clues to what happened in Paris 


HE SUMMIT MEETING in Paris was 
rest by Nikita Khrushchev 
consciously, with premeditation and 
in a manner which makes resumption 
of such direct talks—which Khrush- 
chev had so persistently sought—im- 
possible for a long time to come. 
Khrushchev’s deliberately rude and 
insulting personal attack on Eisen- 
hower precludes all possibility of 
further top-level meetings between 
them, 

But recognition of the hooligan 
Khrushchev’s 


does not explain the motives and 


elements in conduct 
meaning of his behavior. Proper 
understanding of his conduct in Paris 
is possible only in light of his subse- 
quent Berlin speech, which many 
awaited with great anxiety, but which 
caused sharp disappointment in the 
camp of the Communist aggressors. 
This speech removed the question of 
aggression against West Berlin from 
the order of the day and for the next 
few months. 

The West Berlin question was the 
most dangerous on the Paris con- 
ference agenda and Khrushchev was 


so deeply committed by his. state- 
ments on this question—statements 
recently renewed in his speech in 
Baku—that he was obliged to make 
every effort in Paris to obtain some 
concessions on Berlin. Undoubtedly, 
he was also formally bound to do so 
by direct instructions adopted at the 
top level of the Soviet regime. But 
the West could make no substantial 
concessions and hence conflict was 
inevitable; if the Paris conference 
had taken place, that would have 
been of far more serious long-range 
significance than Khrushchev’s scan- 
dalous behavior. The question of 
West Berlin is now postponed, which 
not only eases the international at- 
mosphere now, but also permits us 
to examine Khrushchev’s plans for 
the immediate future. 

What is the real meaning of 
Khrushchev’s game in Paris? In 
larger perspective, Khrushchev has 
used the U-2 incident to sharpen the 
East-West conflict, deliberately giving 
it the character of a personal clash 
with Eisenhower (which made any 


compromise impossible, but com- 





As one of the foremost interpreters of Soviet af- 
fairs, particularly in the realm of personality 
changes at the top levels of the Party and Govy- 
ernment hierarchies, Boris I. Nicolaevsky has an 
international reputation. A Russian by birth, with 
a close first-hand and research knowledge of 
Russian history and culture, he is the author of 
Karl Marx: Man and Fighter. In this article, he 
attempts to explore the meaning of the summit 
meeting eruption by tracing the changes in the 
Soviet hierarchy, and concludes that the changes 
and the failure of the Paris meetings indicate 
further consolidation of Khrushchev’s personal 
power in spite of internal opposition. 
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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


mitted Khrushchev to no_ binding 
action), and under this cover effected 
a postponement of the West Berlin 
question. That question could not 
conceivably have been resolved in 
any way acceptable to him, which 
would have made it necessary for 
him to take serious actions. 

Not that Khrushchev is playing 
this game to preserve the peace. 
Rather, it is now certain is that it 
is in his interest to obtain a long- 
term deferment in paying the nu- 
merous political promissory notes he 
has issued to date. And this is pos- 
sible today only with a policy of 
“peaceful coexistence.” 

The Soviet radio of the past few 
days is doing its utmost to persuade 
foreigners that all reports of in- 
ternal conflict at the top levels of the 
Soviet Union are completely false. 
Even if there were no other indica- 
tions, such insistent disavowals would 
be enough to convince the listener 
familiar with Communist practice 
that a rather serious struggle is in- 
deed taking place. Moreover, there 
are a considerable number of other 
indications to the same effect. 

Khrushchev’s policy of the last two 
years has from the very beginning 
been pursued in the midst of con- 
tinuous conflict. The policy on the 
domestic scene is based on the desire 
to raise the general living standard, 
particularly that of the kolkhoz 
peasant, and on the foreign scene 
to insure “peaceful coexistence” with 
the West. These two elements are 
because 


inextricably interwoven 


“peaceful coexistence” is an essential 





Wes 


ZHUKOV: TWICE DEMOTED 


prerequisite for improving the living 
standards. 

The problems before Khrushchev 
were not easy to solve, nor has he 
had unalloyed success in trying to 
solve them. Nonetheless, his skill in 
managing the apparatus of dictator- 
ship and his clever exploitation of 
the conflicts in the opposing camp 
have until quite recently assured his 
victory. Red China’s open shift to 
Khrushchev’s opponents in foreign 
policy was his first major setback. 
This shift was manifest in the absence 
of Khrushchev’s portrait in the last 
May Day celebrations in Peking. (Of 
Soviet Communists, only portraits of 
Stalin 
Still more important was Khrush- 


Lenin and were featured.) 
chev’s defeat at the December plenum 
of the the 
Soviet (CPSU), 
when he was forced to put off the 
the kolkhoz mergers 
planned at the time. On that oc- 
casion, the opposition came clearly 


Central Committee of 


Communist party 


formation of 


from the ranks of the Party ap- 
paratus itself. 

Despite these setbacks, Khrushchev 
continued his line. Jn January 1960, 
following the December plenum, he 
managed to get an important de- 
cision taken at a session of the Su- 
preme Soviet reducing the size of 
the Soviet Army by more than a third 
(by 1,250,000 men, including 250,000 





officers). This essential budgetary 
reform was to make funds available 
for beginning action toward raising 
the living standards of Soviet work- 
ers and kolkhoz peasants, It could 
not, of course, be popular in the 
Army command. 

True, the budgetary reforms early 
this year were not directed at the 
Army alone; reductions in salary 
and personnel also affected other 
groups of the upper bureaucracy and 
technical intelligentsia, and for the 
first time in many years the specter 
of unemployment became a serious 
threat to members of these strata. 
But the Army suffered the largest 
cuts and _ the those 
eliminated was especially difficult be- 


position of 


cause it is particularly hard for mili- 
tary specialists to change to other 
fields. 

As a result, discontent in the Army 
was very widespread. Judging from 
available information, two closely 
related, but clearly distinguishable. 
eroups felt the discontent: the large 
number of officers whose ranks were 
heing reduced, who are closely allied 
to the unemployed members of the 


managerial and_ technical _ intelli- 
gentsia groups (increasingly im- 


portant in the USSR); and the mem- 
bers of the high command, who con- 
demn the Army cuts as a blow to 
the country’s military potential, and 
who are closely allied to those of 
Khrushchev’s opponents 
Party who have from the very first 
disagreed with his foreign policy. 


inside the 


We have no detailed information 
on this second group’s activities, but 
there have been unverified rumors 
of a delegation to Khrushchev from 
them in which even several marshals 
are said to have taken part. The 
conflict with this group led to shifts 
in the high command which became 
known only at the May Day cele- 
brations in Moscow. The most im- 
portant of these were the removal of 
Marshal Ivan Konev as commander 
of the Warsaw Pact armed forces and 
of Marshal Vasily Sokolovsky as 
chief of staff. 


These shifts were attributed to 





the fact that Sokolovsky ostensibly 
belonged to the moderate camp of 
opponents of an aggressive policy. 
Although Sokolovsky has not been 
known for particular aggressiveness, 
this explanation is not convincing, 
He has always assumed the role of 
a military technician, which helped 
him survive under Stalin when his 
former chief, Marshal Georgi Zhukov, 
was in disfavor. In addition, Sokoloy. 
sky’s removal does not seem to be 
a serious fall from grace. He ap. 
peared on the Government reviewing 
stand on May Day, though the parade 
was received by his successor, Mar- 
shal Zakharov. 


stances, it is advisable to wait before 


Under the circum. 


drawing conclusions about the mean- 
ing of his removal. 

Marshal Konev’s case is quite dif- 
ferent. He was absent from the stand 
on May Day, though he did appear 
at the victory anniversary celebra- 


tion, where the composition of the F 
| Wel 


group attending was quite broad. 
Konev has been the most definite and 
militant political and Party figure in 
the high command, both under Stalin 
and since, His role in creating the 
Warsaw Pact, his article against 
Zhukov, etc., indicate that the high 


command shifts were in the nature 


of removals of men opposed to 
Khrushchev’s foreign policy, critics 
Such op- 


of “peaceful coexistence.” 
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VOROSHILOV: EX-PRESIDENT 
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KONEV: CONSPICUOUSLY ABSENT 


position is entirely possible and if 
any individual marshal was at the 
head. of it, all Konev’s past would 
suggest he was the man. Thus, inso- 
far as the shifts in the high command 
were of a political nature, they were 
aimed at eliminating opposition to 
Khrushchev’s policy of reducing the 
armed forces. 

The shifts in the Presidium and 
the secretariat of the Party’s Central 
Committee after the U-2 incident also 
point to a struggle in the top Party 
hierarchy. These changes were made 
at a Central Committee 
plenum meeting on May 4, and were 
of great scope and _ significance. 
Basically what took place was a 


special 


de facto unification of the top ap- 


paratus of the Council of Ministers 


7 with the Central Committee Presi- 
a dium, concentrating all the main 
; lines of control in Khrushchev’s 
© hands, and resulting in the shift of 


a number of Presidium members to 


| Government work. This greatly in- 


creases the importance of the Gov- 
ernment apparatus. Plainly, the 
Council of Ministers was put in 
charge of all economic matters, both 
industrial and agricultural, and no 
one on the Central Committee secre- 
tariat is left to direct affairs on the 
economic sector. 

The role of Alexei Kosygin has 
gtown tremendously, He has become 
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Khrushchev’s First Deputy in the » now supersedes Stalin’s Foundations 


Council of Ministers and will obvi- 
ously be the principal director of 
all Soviet economic activity, with 
Nikolai Ignatov as his aide in agri- 
culture. The importance of the 
Ministry of Culture has also been in- 
creased with Yekaterina Furtseva as 
its head. 

The Central Committee secretariat 
was greatly reduced. Only five men 
remain on it in addition to Khrush- 
chev: Leonid Brezhnev, Frol Koslov, 
Otto Kuusinen, Nuritdin Mukhitdinov 
and Mikhail Suslov. Brezhnev’s posi- 
tion is especially striking, even un- 
precedented, in Soviet history. He 
has been given Marshal Kliment 
Voroshilov’s position as formal Presi- 
dent of the USSR, while remaining 
a secretary in the Central Commit- 
tee secretariat. Thus, by his intra- 
party position, the formal head of 
state of the Soviet Union becomes a 
direct subordinate of Khrushchev, 
the head of Government! For the 
moment it is difficult to explain why 
this extraordinary situation has 
arisen, but an explanation may be 
sought in only one direction: Khrush- 
chev is concentrating both formal 
and factual power in his hands in a 
manner not yet seen in the Soviet 
dictatorship. 

It is worth noting, too, that 
Brezhnev addressed the conference 
of secretaries of the basic Party cells 
in the Army, so that the scope of his 
activities apparently includes Party 
surveillance of Army matters. Obvi- 
ously, this is directly connected to 
the emergence of opposition in the 
military command and stresses iur- 
ther Brezhnev’s exceptional role as 
Khrushchev’s right-hand man, 

The role of Frol Kozlov, who was 
transferred from the Government to 
the Central Committee secretariat, 
is not quite clear. The Western press 
sees him as Khrushchev’s principal 
assistant but this is at odds with 
Brezhnev’s rapid advancement. The 
functions of the other secretaries are, 
however, entirely clear. Kuusinen, 
editor of the latest Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism (the book which 


of Leninism) and chairman of the 
commission to draft a new CPSU pro- 
gram, is in charge of ideological 
work. Suslov heads the Central Com- 
mittee foreign sector and is “in 
charge” of all foreign Communist 
parties. Mukhitdinov’s basic role is 
contact with Eastern nations. His 
job is mostly decorative, though the 
work in the East is, obviously, far 
from being that. 

Though many highly interesting 
particulars have been omitted, the 
basic meaning and objectives of 
Khrushchev’s seem 
clear, He has reconstructed the cen- 
tral apparatus in such a way as to 
concentrate control in his own hands. 
His objective is in many ways similar 
to that pursued by Stalin in May 
1941, when he assumed the chair- 
manship of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. As Stalin did then, so 
Khrushchev today foresees major 
complications in the near future, al- 
though whether he expects these in- 
side the Party or on the international 
scene, or both, is not yet clear. 

What choices he will make and 
what policies he will pursue are not 
yet certain, but it is clear that he is 
preparing the governmental machine 
for all eventualities, and leaving only 
men he trusts completely in the cen- 
tral and most important positions. 


reorganization 
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BOHN 


HE OTHER NIGHT | attended the 
> Sete dinner of the men and 
women who created THE NEW 
LEADER and have been keeping it 
going through good times and bad 
since 1924. They are an intelligent 
and exciting group of people and I 
always get a sort of electric shock out 
of contact with them. As | sat looking 
at them and listening to them, I was 
suddenly struck with the thought that 
I have never written about them or 
what they have done, ] have never, 
in fact, sent out a printed word about 
our paper, how it got started, what it 
is and what it is doing. 

We have always stoutly maintained 
that we are positively democratic 
rather than negatively anti-Commu- 
nist. Dictatorial Communism struck 
in Russia as World War I was draw- 
ing to a close and those who did not 
knuckle under were murdered, im- 
prisoned or quickly disappeared over 
the border. 

I recall those days very well. There 
was excitement and confusion among 
radicals all over the world. Many 
well-informed observers took for 
granted that this was just a flash in 
the pan, that soon there would be 
a swing the other way and Russia 
would go on to develop like the rest 
of Europe in the ordinary, capitalist 
way. Thousands of others here and 
in Western Europe were filled with 
naive hope. This was “the Revolu- 
tion”; they had “seen the future, 
and it worked.” 

Among those who were not swept 
by the waves of enthusiasm were the 
Russian Democratic Socialists who 
were trying to eke out an existence 


in Paris, London and New York. 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Reflections on 


‘The New Leader’ 


They had known the Bolsheviks from 
the inside since early in the 1900s 
and they had an accurate idea of what 
was to be expected. They were given 
comfort and support from many 
American Socialists and intellectuals. 
A terrific battle was joined about 
what Communism was and what was 
to be expected of it. 

Among the democratic refugees 
who gathered about the Jewish Daily 
Forward was a young Russian named 
S. M. Levitas. He could have been 
one of the top men in Bolshevik 
Russia, but he wanted none of that. 
When THE NEw LEapeR, a Socialist 
weekly, wanted a man to lead it 
in the fight against Communism, it 
sent for him. At that time he had 
not yet mastered the English lan- 
guage, but that hardly mattered. He 
hated Communism and this was a 
chance to enlist in the fight against 
it. He accepted the offer to manage 
the paper and, from that moment on, 
it has been a lively, vital, democratic, 
American, anti-dictatorial organ. 

Levitas has a gift for gathering 
the right sort of people around him 
and getting them to do whatever 
he plans for them. To begin with, 
he had at his disposal the Russian 
writers and scholars, the men who 
would have been in the Moscow 
Government had it turned out to be 
the kind the Russian people voted 
for. They are a magnificent group. 
I cannot mention any of them, for 
it would be impossible to make a 
complete list but from the very start 
they have explained in THE NEw 
LEADER every move of the dictators. 

I must guard against spreading 
the notion that NEw LEADER copy is 





produced exclusively by ex-Russians. 
From 1924 to the present we have A 
included hundreds of the best Ameri. 
can thinkers and writers, men and 
women from all over the world. There 
were, first of all, the people who 
were never deceived by Communism, 
who saw through it from the start, 
men like John Dewey. And then there 
were those who broke with the Com. 
munist party, many to become devas. 
tating opponents of all forms of 
dictatorship. THE NEw Leaner in. 
evitably became one of their favorite 
mediums. As the cold war against 
Communism has engaged the loyalty 
of more and more writers, THE New 1 
LEADER has increasingly become an 
international organ and our mailing} ja 
list literally covers the globe. the 
But naturally J think of it in con 
nection with my people here in thef <j 
United States. Naturally, I like my{ ;, 





own people. They are my own eK do 
and blood; their faults and failings © bis 
and mine are the same. But when | po 
go around, attend meetings orf an 
parties, or just talk to people on th> 
street, I become impatient with them. § we 
On the average, I suppose they are § fe, 
as intelligent as any people in the? fa 


world, They certainly have as much)? 
formal education as any others and 
spend more money for books, papers | 
and magazines, But whenever | hap | 
pen to talk to them about Communism 
they seem almost primitive to me. 
They are against it. That is all right.) 
But they are opposed to it in a7 th 
vague and unmotivated way—the way | mc 





disease. They think of Karl Marx a 
if he were a witch or a devil. 7 
Now, Khrushchev has wrecked the 7 
summit conference. The cold wat i tri 
enters a new and more dangerous 7 ne 
phase, and American editors write is 
about the whole affair as if it wert ® cie 
a mystery. What our Russians, ou! § wh 
philosophers, our experts have bee @ the 
trying to teach from the beginning. 
most Americans have not yet learned. § So 
THE New Leper is still desperately § co 
needed. Our people still need t@ if 
learn what we have been trying ! @ Jo 
teach since 1924. on 


The New Lead @ M 
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Jordan. 


A Soviet agreement with the West on non-intervention and arms control might secure 


THE SHAKY 


LonpDoN 

HE RIOTS IN Istanbul and the 
Arab boycott of American ship- 
ping remind us that nothing much 
has changed in the Middle East since 
the last international crisis there 
nearly two years ago, But while the 
situation is comparatively quiet, it 


is worth considering what can be 
_ done to reduce the risks of the next 


big crisis there dragging the great 
powers once more to the brink of 
an unwanted war. 

] have just returned from a three- 
week trip, during which I spent a 


' few days in almost all the Middle 


Eastern capitals except Jerusalem and 


|} Amman, and it seems to me that 


the dangers of a new explosion are 
surely great. For there is no impor- 


‘tant Middle Eastern government— 


‘excluding those of Gamal Abdel 


Nasser and David Ben Gurion— 
which does not face hostility from 
the majority of its citizens. And al- 
most every Middle Eastern govern- 
ment—including Egypt and Israel— 
has bad relations with its neighbors. 

Thus, revolution is possible and 
even probable in most of these coun- 
tries, and revolution is likely to tempt 


| neighbors to intervention. Indeed, it 
jis this second factor, and the effi- 


ciency of local secret police forces, 
which has discouraged revolution in 
the area during the last few years. 

_ Tran and Turkey, of course, fear 
Soviet intervention if their regimes 
collapse. The Arab world fears that 
if King Hussein is overthrown in 
Israel will make war again 
on the Arabs and probably advance 
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By Denis Healey 
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its frontiers to the West bank of the 
Jordan River. But Israel would take 
such a step only reluctantly and as 
an act of desperation: Thus it de- 
velops that a common interest be- 
tween Hussein and Ben Gurion has 
been the cornerstone of Middle East- 
ern stability since the Western land- 
ings in Lebanon and Jordan two 
years ago. 

There are other factors urging cau- 
tion. Both opposition groups and 
governments have been appalled by 
what happened in Iraq when the 
mob took over under Communist con- 
trol, And the ravings of the sinister 
Colonel Fadil al-Mahdawi, Chairman 
of the so-called People’s Court, 
broadcast to the entire world by 
Baghdad Radio, have been better 
anti-Communist propaganda than 
anything either the West or Nasser 
has achieved. In addition, the eco- 
nomic disaster suffered by Iran 
through loss of oil royalties during 
the Abadan crisis has been a warn- 
ing to other oil-producing countries 
against killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg—though such economic 
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factors would not weigh heavily once 
political passions were aroused. 

These are all precarious founda- 
tions for stability, particularly in 
Jordan, Iraq and Iran, where every- 
thing depends on the survival of a 
single man who might die of natural 
causes, or be murdered by a lunatic 
or private enemy or political oppo- 
nent. Moreover, as Hungary demon- 
strated, where the regime is hated by 
the people, ordinary men and women 
may one day take up arms to over- 
throw it without a moment’s thought 
about international reaction, 

At present the Western powers are 
trying to protect themselves from the 
consequences of revolution in the 
Middle East by a policy of disen- 
gagement in domestic affairs and 
positive neutrality in the rivalries 
between states. For example, the 
United States and Britain have re- 
jected all pleas by the Lebanese 
Christian parties to intervene on their 
behalf in the forthcoming elections. 
And they are trying to avoid any 
appearance of partiality in the Arab- 
Israel dispute and in the conflict be- 
tween Iraq and the United Arab 
Republic. 

But unfortunately the U.S. 
Britain are prisoners of past tradi- 
tions and present commitments. The 
ill-fated Eisenhower Doctrine, which 
committed the U.S, to intervene in 
local politics, is still regarded by 
most Arabs as the key to American 
policy, while the New York dockers’ 
boycott of the Egyptian Cleopatra, 
together with the Senate’s anti-Nasser 
amendment to the foreign aid bill, 


and 








has destroyed any hope of convincing 
the Arabs that America is neutral in 
their dispute with Israel. 

Mainly for party reasons, the Con- 
servative Government in Britain has 
been unwilling to admit in public 
that its Middle Eastern policy is dis- 
engagement. But more important still, 
Britain retains a number of positions 
in the Arab world which are com- 
pletely incompatible with the general 
line of its new policy. The most dam- 
aging is probably its role as financial 
and military protector of Hussein in 
Jordan. 

But in the long run, its archaic 
political commitments in the sheik- 
doms of the Persian Gulf are likely 
to prove an even greater embarrass- 
ment. For example, after the post- 
Suez riots in Bahrein, Britain put 
the local ruler’s main opponents into 
prison on St. Hetena—an action now 
being contested in British courts. For 
the last few years British troops have 
been trying to assert the authority 
of the Sultan of Muscat over the re- 
bellious tribes of Central Oman— 
although the Sultan is an appalling 
ruler even by Middle Eastern stand- 
ards, and his sovereignty over Oman 
is highly dubious. And worst of all, 
Britain maintains a large military 
base in Aden which is a focus for 
Arab hostility. 

So far, however, the other Arab 
countries have been comparatively 
restrained in criticizing Britain’s po- 
sitions in the Persian Gulf—partly, 
no doubt, because they hope to attract 
aid from the sheiks who have grown 
oil-rich under British protection. The 
real danger for Britain is rather that 
the local rulers wili be overthrown 
by their own people, and that Britain 
may then lose her economic interests 
in the Persian Gulf for failing to 
separate them from her out-dated im- 
perial privileges and responsibilities. 

It must be admitted that it is dif- 
ficult for Britain to disengage in the 
Persian Gulf, where its present com- 
mitments are mostly imposed by for- 
mal treaties—though not, fortunately, 
in Kuwait, by far the most important 
British interest in the Middle East. 


But Britain might perhaps demon- 
strate its intentions by withdrawing 
support from the Sultan of Muscat 
unless he reforms his administration. 
Otherwise, the only way to create a 
basis for friendly relations with the 
growing revolutionary forces in the 
Persian Gulf is to improve Britain’s 
existing relations with the United 
Arab Republic. 

For there is no doubt that Nasser 
is the only leader in the Arab world 
who has mass support, not only in- 
side his country but outside as well. 
And the sense of Arab unity is the 
only indigenous force 
strong enough to stand up to Com- 


presently 





NASSER: KEY TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


munism in the Middle East. This 
feeling that the Arabs should be 
united rarely expresses itself in the 
demand for membership in the United 
Arab Republic—indeed there is a 
widespread dislike of the idea of 
rule by the Egyptians. But in Iraq, 
for example, one of the factors which 
may well bring General Abdul Karim 
Kassim down in the next few months 
is the overwhelming popular resent- 
ment at Iraq’s isolation from the 
rest of the Arab world. 

The one new element in the Mid- 
dle East is a growing disillusion- 
ment with Communism in general 
and the Soviet Union in particular. 
The Communists grossly overplayed 





their hand in Iraq, and before long 
they may be suffering terribly for it, 
And the clumsy arrogance of recent 
Soviet policy has gone far to destroy 
the old dream that Russia was the 
Arabs’ natural ally against Western 
imperialism. I was told in Baghdad 
that, in the first speech of his recent 
visit, Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 
I. Mikoyan addressed the Iraqis in 
terms he would not have dared to 
use even in Romania, but only in 
Uzbekistan! Moreover, the experi. 
ence of the many Iraqis and Egyp. 
tians who have visited Russia as stu- 
dents and technicians in the last few 
years has been the best possible cure 
for illusions about the superiority 
of Communist society. 

There are signs that Soviet leaders 


are equally disillusioned about the} 


Arabs, and for this reason may be 
more willing to consider an agree. 


ment with the West on non-interven- : 


tion and arms control in the Middle? 
East. But it would be foolish to pre-[ 
tend that the West would not gain 
more than Russia from 
agreement if it was confined to the 
Arab countries and Israel. 

The Russians are certain to de- 
mand that it cover their southem) 
neighbors as well, particularly Tur) 
key and Iran. The West would be) 
most unwise to rule out negotiation 
on such a demand, The Shah of Iran ‘ 
himself last year flirted with the ides 


such anp 


fo 


qu 
ra 
vie 
eli 
su: 











of a non-aggression pact with Russia 
Turkish Prime Minister Adnan Men 
deres is planning to visit Moscow) 
in a few months. What is more, th 
regimes which the Shah and Men{ 
deres represent may shortly collaps)) 
in any case and take what is left 7 
the Baghdad Pact with them. a 

My talks in Teheran suggested tha” 
even the present Government would 
not object to Iran’s inclusion in @ 
area of arms control providing it} 
neighbors, Iraq and Afghanistat, 
were also included. At the very leas) 
there is now a prima facie case fog 
discussing the Middle East as a whol 
to find out if it is possible to agre® 
on general lines for detailed negoy 
tiation at a later stage. 
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WANTED: AN 
ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


‘Objective of economic life is not balancing the budget’ 


By Seymour E. Harris 


nN AMERICA in recent years there 

has been an inadequate demand 
for goods produced by our economy, 
a restrictive monetary policy, inade- 
quate Government spending, a low 
rate of growth compared to the So- 
viets’, an excessive stress on budg- 
etary balancing, and a rise of con- 
sumer credit which worries a great 
many people. In addition, there is 
an absence of an economic develop- 
ment program for the United States, 
and the need for an increased mini- 
mum wage. 

Our unemployment is at least one 
or two million more than it should 
be. This is explained to some extent 
by an unfortunate monetary policy 
which tries to treat inflation as though 
it were the classical excess-demand 
inflation instead of cost-push infla- 
tion. The Administration’s policy 
should be one of providing adequate 
supplies of money so that monetary 
policy is not used as a means of 


_ interfering with growth and thus in- 
/ creasing unemployment. Even now, 
- in 1960, the Administration is still 


continuing a restrictive monetary 
policy with high rates of interest, 
despite the fact that all kinds of 
signs indicate that our prosperity is 
beginning to recede. 

The Administration does not seem 
to realize that in the 1958-59 fiscal 
year it was the $12 or $13 billion 
Government deficit that primarily 
pulled us out of the recession. Yet it 
continues to stress the point that a 
balanced budget is a necessary con- 








Seymour E. Harris is the chair- 
man of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at Harvard University. 
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dition for sustainable growth and 
contends that any kind of inflation 
means the end of growth. This is cer- 
tainly contrary to U.S, history. 

On the issue of consumer credit, 
since 1952 consumer and housing 
credit have increased considerably 
more than the gross national prod- 
uct (GNP). This suggests that we 
may be moving ahead too rapidly in 
forcing indebtedness upon the public. 
Under the Truman Administration 
the rise of this kind of credit as re- 
lated to the GNP was considerably 
more favorable. 

It is clear that we must have some 
kind of economic development pro- 
gram in this country. A few years 
ago, Congress passed a bill for dis- 
tressed areas, where unemployment 
was about one third of the total na- 
tion-wide unemployment. That bill 
would have cost just a few hundred 
million dollars over a period of sev- 
eral years and would have been large- 
ly in the form of loans rather than 
grants. Yet, the President vetoed it. 

Obviously, this kind of a program 
is the least expensive way of dealing 
with unemployment .tied to specific 
areas and specific industries. Of 
course, the Administration could 
greatly cut taxes and increase public 
spending, and ultimately the addi- 
tional spending in private economy 
would spill over into these distressed 
areas. But the result would be a very 
great increase in spending and a 
very large rise of deficits, way be- 
yond what would be justified by the 
underlying conditions. 

There is also a strong case for 
legislating a substantial increase in 
the minimum wage. We tend to in- 


crease our minimum wage much more 
slowly than the rise of wage rates 
in the economy. 

What does our economy need in 
the next 10 years? Of course we need 
sustained growth. With appropriate 
policies we might conceivably have 
an annual growth rate of 4-5 per 
cent. The difference of growth rate 
of 2 per cent per year in the next 10 
years means the difference of about 
$150 billion in annual income by 
1970. We have already lost about 
$75 billion a year because our growth 
under the Eisenhower Administration 
has been so much less than under 
the Truman Administration. 

Some critics of this viewpoint take 
the position that if one included 1945 
and 1946 in these estimates, the Tru- 
man Administration would not show 
up nearly so well. But should those 
years really be included? One must 
remember that from 1944 to 1947 
there was a reduction in expendi- 
tures on the military establishment 
from about $90 billion to $11 bil- 
lion. What is striking is that we had 
so small a reduction of output in 
1945 and 1946, in spite of the great 
reduction in military expenditures. 

To summarize, I would say that 
our policies should be directed to- 
ward increasing demand and spend- 
ing, that the objective of economic 
life is not to balance the budget and 
that the budget is a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself. And it 
is very important that our growth 
rate should equal or nearly equal 
that of the Soviets, because if the 
trend of the last few years continues, 
Soviet output by 1970 or 1975 will 
be close to ours. With an output now 
40 per cent of ours, the Soviets al- 
ready have a better defense estab- 
lishment than we do. 

The explanation, in part, is that 
they allocate and direct resources 
more effectively than we do. We do 
not want that kind of a system, but 
nevertheless we must match Soviet 
output; to make up for the fact that 
they can allocate resources more effi- 
ciently, we must increase our output 
and maintain it above the Soviets’. 








By Richard Scott Mowrer 


The Last Time | Saw Portugal 


Salazar's 'New State’ remains an authoritarian regime suffering political stagnation 


MapriD 
T THE Elvas-Caia frontier with 
Spain I filled out the required 
Portuguese police questionnaire, pre- 
patory to covering Eisenhower's state 
visit to Lisbon last week. Then my 
passport was stamped “Entrada, va- 
lid for 60 days.” I went around to 
another office to check the car in. 
As I was waiting my turn, I was 
tapped on the arm. A _ grey-uni- 
formed policeman asked me to come 
back to the passport office. There 
I was requested to hand over my pass- 
port again and one of the officials 
took it to a back room. After a 
couple of minutes he returned, can- 
celled the “Entrada” in my passport 
and said: “You cannot enter Portu- 
gal.” 

“Why not?” | asked. 

“We don’t know the reason,” he 
answered. “We have orders not to 
let you in.” 

Three other Portugese police offici- 
als moved up, polite, half-smiling, 
observing me curiously. Where be- 
fore they had seemed bored and aloof 
as they checked the passports, they 
now showed friendly interest. Possi- 
bly they were thankful for this break 
in an otherwise monotonous routine, 
or maybe they looked forward to 
being commended for having caught 
in time an American correspondent 
whose name is on the Portuguese 
black list. 

Subsequent telephone calls to Lis- 
bon confirmed the ban against me 
and the Portuguese Government’s 
determination to let it stand. Accord- 
ing'to Government officials, my previ- 
ous reporting from Portugal had been 
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tendentious, inaccurate and fanciful. 
For a newsman brought up in the 
democratic tradition, charges of this 
sort from dictatorial regimes, whether 
of the right or left, are normal haz- 
ards of the trade. So are expulsions 
(I was ordered out of Italy by Mus- 
solini in April, 1939) and prohibi- 
tions from entering countries whose 
regimes, for whatever reason, can- 
not stand the probing scrutiny of 
inquisitive foreign correspondents. 

From available reports it appears 
that conditions in Portugal have 
changed so little from what they 
were a year ago that the observations 
I made then retain their validity. 
The offending article follows. 


Lispon, ApriL 1959.—A sense of 
foreboding overshadows the approach 
of Dictator Antonio Salazar’s 70th 
birthday. For the realization is grow- 
ing in Portugal that Tuesday, April 
23, betokens a great deal more than 
a milestone in a man’s life. On that 
date Professor Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar will have held power for 31 
years and one day—the longest 
stretch of one-man rule of any dicta- 
tor alive. But on that date the con- 
viction will be stronger and more 
widespread than ever that the Salazar 
era is ending and that Portugal faces 
a crisis. For Salazar is not only old, 
he is ailing. His health is still frail 
from an illness contracted last winter, 
a stiff case of influenza followed by 
pneumonia. 

Salazar’s stern, authoritarian re- 
gime is ailing too, suffering from the 
political stagnation that inevitably 
sets in when the exercise of power 





remains unchallenged. More and 
more Portuguese are impatient with 
the regime’s rigid restrictiveness, and 
saying so. In the past year elements 
hitherto loyal to the “discreet dicta. 
tor’s” Estado Novo—New State— 
have dissociated themselves from it. 
Even high-ranking prelates of the 
Roman Catholic church, among them 
the Bishop of Oporto, have drawn 
away and begun to criticize. 
Since the Presidential election last 
June when a surprising degree of 
popular discontent was revealed, op- 
position groups have taken heart and 
become more active. Anticipating 
the end of Salazar’s rule they are pre: 
paring to seize power at the first sign 
of vacillation. Some of them, not 





content to wait, are secretly conspir- 
ing to give the push which will, they 
hope, topple the regime they despise. | 
Among Salazar supporters there is 7 
anxiety. They wish to ensure the yi 
continuity of the regime and of their 7 
own privileged positions. They, too. 
are bracing themselves for the in} 
evitable scramble for power. They} 
may yet prevail on Salazar to appoint § 
a successor—but who? (there is not 
even a successor-designate in sight) 


—and withdraw from power. Fail @ * 


ing this, they might stage a coup of 7 
their own to beat the others to thep 
punch, 
Will Salazar retire of his own will! 
In a speech on June 30 1958, he 
implied that he would willingly 1 
linquish power—if only he could. 
“Power tires, wears out and displease 
those who bear its weight,” he said, 
adding, “I am a man who is always 
ready to leave, I would not say with 
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disappointments, but without illu- 
sions.” 

These words have not impressed 
his enemies. They assert that in 
common with most authoritarian 
rulers Salazar has come to believe 
that he is indispensable, that his 
country’s welfare, as he conceives it, 
demands that he stay on. Yet, in the 
interval between the June speech and 
now, Salazar has felt the debilitating 
effect of illness. Persons in a position 
to know say that he still shows signs 
of weariness and that he tires easily. 

On his birthday Salazar is sched- 
uled to make a farewell speech at 
the University of Coimbra where he 
is technically still a professor of ec- 
onomics, although he has been on 
leave of absence since 1928. Under 
Portuguese law 70 is the obligatory 
retirement age for civil servants— 
and professors. Some Portuguese are 
suggesting, under their breaths, that 
April 28 would be an appropriate 
time for Salazar to announce his re- 
tirement from the Prime Ministership 
as well, a post he has held for 27 
consecutive years, 

Salazar’s role as “strong man” of 
Portugal dates from April 27, 1928, 
for although he then became only 
Finance Minister, he demanded, and 
got, absolute powers for dealing with 
the then prevailing economic chaos. 
Four years later he became Prime 
Minister. 

Under the Portuguese system of 
government only one political organi- 
zation is tolerated: the National 
Union “movement.” The President 
of the Republic appoints the Prime 
Minister. It so happens that in the 
past three decades the Presidents, all 
National Union men, have invariably 
re-appointed Salazar to the Premier- 
ship. 

At election time a 30-day period 
of criticism of the Government is 
allowed and opposition groups may 
taise their heads, put forward candi- 
dates and speak out, after which the 
lid is clamped down again. In the 
1958 Presidential election the opposi- 
tion groups changed their tactics. 

ey did not revert to the standard 
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practice of withdrawing their candi- 
dates in sign of protest against an 
election system that makes the Gov- 
ernment party invincible. They con- 
centrated their support on the person 
of Air Force General Humberto Del- 
gado, “independent” candidate for 
the opposition. Delgado set the tone, 
in this first contested election in 30 
years, by announcing that if he were 
elected President his first official act 
would be to dismiss Salazar. The 
pledge evidently met with the ap- 
proval of a substantial part of the 
Portuguese electorate for despite po- 
lice interference and a variety of 
officially conceived handicaps strewn 
in the way of Delgado, he polled 23 
per cent of the votes by official count. 

This came as a shock to the Govern- 
ment. Salazar told the nation in a 
radio broadcast that the opposition’s 
election campaign had been “but the 
development of a subversive move- 
ment” and went on to say that “it is 
not possible nor advantageous” to 
permit an oppositon party. He has 
since ordered a change in the Con- 
stitution which limits participation in 
the next Presidential elections to mem- 
bers of the National Assembly and 
Corporative Chamber, “representa- 
tive” institutions which are safely 
pro-regime. 

Meanwhile, the opposition groups 
have become more vigorous. Liberals, 
socialists, monarchists and dissident 
Catholics, hoping for eventual demo- 
cratic rule in Portugal, are working 
in tacit alliance to harass the Goven- 
ment and keep themselves in the 
public eye. The Communists, con- 
ceded by their opposition rivals to 
be the best organized and most ex- 
perienced in clandestine work of all 
the regime’s opponents, are organiz- 
ing and operating independently of 
the other groups. 

Since the revealing 1958 election 
a part of the Catholic church in Portu- 
gal, notably Antonio Ferreira Gomes, 
Bishop of Oporto, has dissociated 
itself from some aspects of the Salazar 
regime. In July the Bishop wrote a 
letter to the Prime Minister in which 
he made these points: “The sad 


truth, known before but blatantly 
revealed by the electoral campaign, 
is that the church in Portugal is losing 
the trust of her faithful, of the work- 
ers, of her youth. . . . We must be 
frank, even brutally so. The Portu- 
guese Corporate State [has turned 
out to be] in reality the means of 
despoiling the Portuguese worker. 
. - - Rags and tatters, hunger and 
misery” are still widespread in Portu- 
gal. 

The Bishop’s letter became so 
widely known that in December Sal- 
azar felt constrained to reprimand 
publicly those elements of the Catho- 
lic church which have come out 
against him. “It would be painful 
for me,” he said, “having worked for 
the peace and liberty of the church 
in Portugal in the last 30 years, to 
be forced to pass strictures about 
the conduct of churchmen.” 

Salazar supporters justify his au- 
thoritarian rule by pointing out that 
in the 16 years before a military coup 
opened the way for the Estado Novo 
the country had been plagued by mis- 
government and crises. In that time 
there had been no less than 52 cabi- 
nets, nine chiefs of state and seven 
parliaments, with a liberal sprinkling 
of political assassinations and recur- 
rent disorders. In addition the coun- 
try was in dire financial straits. 

Today Portugal’s finances are in 
good shape, the budget is balanced 
and the national currency is one of 
the soundest in the world, but Portu- 
gal has the lowest per capita income 
in Western Europe and the highest 
illiteracy rate. Above all, the people 
are deprived of their basic liberties. 

Since the above article was written 
the following events have occurred: 

e Opposition elements have been 
arrested. Their trials slated to begin 
in Lisbon and Oporto this month 
were postponed until after Eisen- 
hower’s visit. 

e The Presidential candidate in 
the last election, General Delgado, is 
now a political refugee in Brazil. 

e Bishop Gomes, no longer in 
Oporto, is reported to be residing in 
Valencia, Spain. 
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IN 
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By Lucian W. Pye 





This is the second in a series of articles on the role 
and nature of intellectuals in the new countries of 
Africa and Asia. The third and fourth articles—on 
Burma and Indonesia—will appear in succeeding issues. 
Professor of political science and senior staff member 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s Center 
for International Studies, Lucian W. Pye is an authority 
on underdeveloped countries in general and Southeast 
Asia in particular, and his knowledge is based on field 
work as well as research. His special interests are the 
politics of nation-building and the psychological re- 
actions to social change in newly emerging countries. 
He has published widely in such journals as Foreign 
Affairs, World Politics and the American Political 
Science Review, and is the author of Guerilla Commu- 
nism in Malaya and co-author of The Politics of the 
Developing Areas. 
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LTHOUGH MALAYA is a mixture of Asian cultures 
Ai is remarkably untypical of Asia. It is a country, 
for example, without ambitious development plans or 
dramatic proposals for a bright new future; it has in. 
stead a rapidly growing economy and a steadily im. 
proving living standard. While elsewhere emotion, con. 
troversy and even violence dominate public life, the 
politics of this newest of the Asian states is permeated 
with a spirit of sobriety and restraint. The standard issues 
of Asian politicians—socialism, neutralism and even 
colonialism—are generally ignored and in fact are looked 
upon as being in bad taste by the articulators of Malayan 
public opinion. 

Many of the public problems of Malaya would be 
shockingly familiar to residents of Western cities. Of.- 
ficials in the capital city of Kuala Lumpur, for example, 
are vexed by endless traffic snarls now that there is one 
car for every seven citizens. And indignant taxpayers 
write letters to the editor complaining of the lack of 
parking space and inquiring as to whether the police do 
not have better things to do than to experiment endlessly 
with one-way streets. To top it all, Malaya, as the most 
urbanized of all South Asian societies—nearly two out 
of every five Malayans are city dwellers—is experiencing 
the first Asian equivalent of a movement to suburbia. In 
recent years the larger Malayan cities have been ringed 
by sub-developments and residential towns, and more and 
more Malayans are realizing the dream of owning a house 
and garden and a car. 

Hardship, of course, still abounds, and life in the 
rural kampongs is much the same as it has been for 
generations. Housing projects cannot hide the existence 
of urban poverty. These conditions, however, serve to 
accentuate the breadth and the strength of the new 


middle class. Rural per capita income is about on a par! 
with the rest of Southeast Asia and so is the income” 


of about one-third of the urban population; and therefore 


the fact that the over-all Malayan per capita income is} 
nearly six times as great as that of the rest of South 


and Southeast Asia is a reflection of the relative af 
fluence of the majority of the urban residents. It is 
not surprising that the dominant tone of life of the 
country is that of a newly emerging middle class, and 
that everyone seems to be concentrating on getting ahead. 
The degree to which social mobility exists can be seen 
in the backgrounds of the wealthiest 50 residents of the 
tin mining center of Ipoh: Eight were once common 
laborers or direct supervisors of labor gangs; nine were 
semi-literates; and the fortunes of 16 began with their 
fathers, who were all illiterate. 

Needless to say, in this atmosphere of economic growth 
those with intellectual skills hardly conform to the stereo- 
type of the frustrated, unemployed Asian intellectual. 
There is probably not a single college graduate in the 
land who cannot have a well-paying job and live in 
relative comfort and dignity. Indeed, the spirit of enter 
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ise in the land is so strong that it is impossible to sit 
in cafés discussing ideas and bemoaning the times with- 
out feeling shamefully lazy. The society appears to be 
going somewhere and all who would preserve their self- 
respect should bend all their energies to getting ahead. 

The country does not have a genuine intellectual com- 
munity, but then neither do most South Asian countries. 
Malaya is unique in that it has so few who even have 
pretentions to being intellectuals. The country lacks men 
of ideas anxious to reflect on the human condition. Some 
would question whether the country has any professional 
thinkers deserving of the title of intellectual. It has no 
counterparts to the disillusioned writers in Indonesia who 
are asking what has happened to their earlier dreams 
of revolutions. It has no group of journalists and under- 
employed university graduates, as in Burma, who are 
trying to find out what it really means to be the citizen 
of anew country. 

In Malaya, the term intellectual must be applied instead 
to professionally trained people pursuing standard, re- 
spectable middle-class careers. Viewed in this light, the 
Malayan intellectuals can be said to adhere to generally 
high standards and to perform with competence. In par- 
ticular, those of them trained in the law and in medicine 
are the match of any in Asia. It is, of course, the very 
competence of the educated Malayans which has made 
so much of the economic development possible. 

Many educated Malayans, however, feel keenly that 
something is lacking in their society. They are self-con- 
scious about the absence of any conspicuous intellectual 
activities. The inquisitive visitor is usually informed that 
the country is an intellectual desert and impossibly back- 
ward in the arts. Others will make their apologies on 
the basis that all attention is shamefully focused on com- 
mercial and material gain. Repeatedly one hears that 
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A few educated Malayans go further and relate their 
feeling of emptiness to the state of Malayan politics. In- 
dependence came relatively easy with probably more 
pushing and prodding from London than clamoring from 
local agitators. Merdeka was a cry and a symbol which 
had its season, but it could not provide the basis for 
even the most rudimentary form of ideology. As long 
as the country has been making out better than could 
be expected, and as long as power is in the hands of 
competent but colorless leaders, there is little room for 
passion in politics. A young Malayan lawyer recently re- 
marked. “You feel like an ass for not getting excited 
about politics, but then you think for a moment and 
realize that you would be an even bigger ass if you tried 
0 stir things up.” 

Deeper than immediate economic and political con- 
fiderations lie other factors inhibiting the development 
ofan intellectual community in Malaya. The most funda- 
mental of these is the basic attitude of most Malayans 
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toward education. Their feeling about education is a 
peculiar combination of Chinese and British traditions. 

As elsewhere in Southeast Asia, it is the Chinese who 
have placed the greatest emphasis upon education. From 
a very early date, the Chinese immigrant populations es- 
tablished informal schools for their children, and as each 
generation of Chinese has become better established and 
more prosperous, there has been a steady expansion in 
Chinese educational facilities. Initially, the various 
benevolent and provincial associations hired tutors to 
instruct the children of the members, but in time formal 
Chinese schools were established. These soon became 
centers for preserving Chinese culture. The curricula of 
these schools stressed the teaching of kuo-yii, the Chinese 
national language, and Chinese cultural and_ political 
history. 

Two prime considerations governed the approach of 
the Malayan Chinese toward their schools. First, there 
was the matter of cultural identity. The function of edu- 
cation was to make a Chinese truly Chinese. Second, there 
was the concern for social status. The traditional Chinese 
respect for an elite of the literati lingered on in Malaya, 
and in time took the form of expecting knowledge to 
provide power and wealth. Schools should thus provide 
the young with an opportunity both to prove their Chinese 
loyalties and to advance themselves in power and status. 

After World War II when the British turned to building 
a Malayan nation, they saw the effectiveness of the 
Chinese schools in preserving Chinese culture and in- 
stilling Chinese patriotism as a major threat to inter- 
communal relations and to the ideal of Malayan unity. 
Before independence, the British sought in numerous 
ways to control and contain the Chinese schools. As the 
British became more concerned with the Chinese schools, 
they also became more agitated over what they con- 
sidered to be the schools’ shockingly low academic stand- 
ards. Out of their reactions, the British officials possibly 
overstated the British ideal of disciplined and orderly 
schools for training in the useful arts. For the British, 
school and politics should never be mixed except to pro- 
vide an antiseptic version of good citizenship. 


HE CLASH between the Chinese view that the prime 
function of education was to preserve one’s cultural 
identity, and the British view that education should be 
concerned only with learning skills and techniques pro- 
duced a long history of political issues. Numerous studies 
were made of the Chinese educational systems and 
numerous proposals were made for the establishment of 
a more national system of education. The result of all 
the controversies was to make everyone more appreciative 
of the extent education influences citizenship training. 
The controversies did not, however, produce either 
intellectuals or an appreciation of the need for intel- 
lectuals. Neither the Chinese nor the British were in- 
terested in encouraging the development of critical and 
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imaginative minds. The British thought in terms of 
schoolboys and the conformity standards of good citizen- 
ship, while the Chinese wanted strict conformity to 
Chinese standards, defined both culturally and politically. 
Thus a paradoxical pattern of development. For although 
the issue of education may have been one of the most 
intense sources of conflict between colonial rulers and 
subject people, and although student involvement in 
political agitation was at the basis of this issue, the move- 
ment toward independence did not produce, as in 
other newly independent countries, a class of politically 
orientated intellectuals, 

The long history of the British efforts to counter the 
political effects of the Chinese schools has, however, made 
Malayans peculiarly sensitive to the question of academic 
standards. Consequently, there is no other Southeast 
Asian country in which there is such a widespread ap- 
preciation of such standards. Indeed, given this back- 
ground, it is not surprising that the University of Malaya 
has the highest academic integrity of any university in 
the region. Only fully qualified students are admitted, and 
the rigor and discipline of instruction is truly outstanding. 
The tone of student life is somber and demanding. The 
tradition is strongly British; but on the other hand, 
there is nowhere else in Asia where students are given 
as much encouragement to study their own society. The 
department of history, for example, has been sponsoring 
a massive program of original research into Malayan 
history. Students are made to dig for the facts about 
their heritage, not to dramatize fictions. The economics 
department has directed its students into empirical in- 
vestigations of the various Malayan industries. These are 
serious efforts to gain reliable information about an 
Asian society. The attentions of the better students are 
absorbed and little room is left for ideological specula- 
tion and controversy. 

In contrast to the reserved atmosphere of the Univer- 
sity of Malaya was the stormy history of the Chinese 
middle schools in Singapore in the early 1950s. During 
the Korean War, Communist organizers came to dominate 
several of these schools. Also, when the Malayan Com- 
munist party ran into increasing difficulties in its ter- 
rorist campaign in the Federation, and sought to extract 
itself from the jungle by penetrating civilian organiza- 
tions, it found one of its primary targets of opportunity 
to be the Chinese middle schools. For a time it seemed 
that teachers and principals might lose complete control 
to the political agitators among their students. After a 
tumultuous sequence of riots, sit-down strikes and acts 
of individual violence—which ranged from acid-throwing 
to murders—the Singapore authorities finally met vio- 
lence with force; and much to everyone’s amazement the 
vociferous and emotional champions of Marxism and 
of a brave New China turned out to be cowering bullies 
and juvenile delinquents. What had appeared to be mani- 
festations of idealism and conviction turned out to be the 
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work of opportunists and thugs. Peace has bees restored 
and discipline and propriety reign in the school rooms, 

Unfortunately, the theme of much of Malayan polities 
has been precisely this fluctuation between i!!-motivated 
passion and unimaginative sobriety. Nearly every time 
the temper of Malayan politics rises, it turns cut to have 
been inspired by people with disturbingly ugly motives, 
Usually, those who have been the slogan makers for 
emotion-laden movements find they have only been giving 
a coating of respectability to crass and vulgar designs, 
More often than not, the ugly emotions are those of 
racial prejudice. On the other hand, during the quiet 
periods when the country is being administered as an 
efficient enterprise, there is a feeling of incompleteness, 

The country seems to be caught in a dilemma. It 
needs thinkers and dreamers who can define its identity, 
It needs articulators who can make its separate elements 
into a polity by giving the society an ideological basis, 
It needs those who will tell the world, and even more 
important tell the Malayans, what are the unique qualities 


of the Malayan nation. On the other hand, the tenuous? 


balance among the ethnic groups, and the delicacy of the 
country’s economic and commercial life, make it highly 
dangerous to bring emotional questions into the open. 
No one should rock the boat, which means that everyone 
must sit down, and no one can even stand up to find 
out where the boat is heading. 

In this situation, Malayans with any inclination to- 


ward, or aptitude for, articulating grand political ques- 


fa) 
tions cannot find a receptive audience. At present, the 


easy course is to accept the temper of the times by fol- 
lowing private careers, and contributing solidly but in- 
conspicuously to the country’s economic growth. 


The circumstances are not right for intellectual in-f 
novations. Nor is it clear at the moment what is to bef 


the inspirational sources for a genuine Malayan national. 
ism. It is certain, however, that before Malaya can be- 


come a coherent nation with political institutions toy 
match its degree of economic development, it will need 


to have uninhibited spokesmen and challenging critics. 


Malaya may feel itself fortunate in escaping from q 
the more disruptive consequences of irresponsible ideo) 
logical controversy which have impeded the developmen! ™ 
of some of its neighbors. On the other hand, it is nowy 
finding out that competence, efficiency and_ prosperity § 
are not enough in building a nation. The role of the? 


intellectual involves providing both technical skills and 
vision; and what is needed in Malaya, as in the rest of 
Southeast Asia, are intellectuals who combine both thes 
qualities. Malaya also demonstrates that the availability 
of job opportunities is not enough to solve the problem 
of the frustrated Asian intellectual. The problem of the 
intellectual—as both an individual and as a_ necessary 
contributor to the building of a new nation—can only 


be solved as more of those who would be intellectuals § 


become competent men of ideas. 
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Senator's stand against free waterways measure ignores public's role in policy making 


Fulbright and the Douglas Amendment 


welfare and security of Israel, 

I felt insulted by the ill-natured re- 
marks of Senator William Fulbright 
(D.-Ark.) during the Senate debate 
on the Douglas amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act. The amend- 
ment stated that it was the sense of 
the Senate that assistance to foreign 
nations be administered to show that 
the United States favors freedom of 
navigation in international 
ways and that it is opposed to block- 
ades in the use of such waterways. 
Fulbright charged that the 45 
Senators who voted for the amend- 
ment had done so “because of do- 
mestic political pressures” and that 
the amendment was “obviously de- 
signed for local political advantage 
in this country” in disregard of 


A: AN AMERICAN interested in the 


water- 


East. Fulbright, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, clearly 
intimated that the 45 Senators and 
the American citizens who favored 
the amendment were inspired by 
mean and disloyal motives, and that 


> in a conflict between American and 
> Israeli interests they would choose 


the latter. 

Now, in the Congressional Record 
for April 28 one may find two long 
and detailed statements by Senators 
Paul Douglas of Illinois and Kenneth 
Keating of New York regarding the 
merits of the amend- 
ment. Keating and Douglas may 
have Jewish votes to consider; but 
many Senators who come from states 


Douglas 








Mitton R. Konvitz, a professor 
at Cornell University’s _Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations School, 


s% now on leave at Princeton. 
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By Milton R. Konvitz 


with a very meager Jewish popula- 
tion also voted for the amendment— 
Senators from Colorado, Idaho, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and Utah, among 
others. Indeed, Senator John Mc- 
Clellan, Fulbright’s colleague from 
Arkansas, voted in favor of the 
amendment. Did Fulbright mean to 
imply that while he exerted his ster- 
ling qualities to resist the pressures 
of Zionist Jews in Arkansas, Senator 
McClellan cravenly gave in? 

It is dangerous for a Senator to 
charge others with being subject to 
pressures while implying that he him- 
self is far above any such considera- 
tions. Take Fulbright himself, for 
example. His voting record on civil 
rights is about the same as that of 
Senator Herman Talmadge of Geor- 
gia. He did not find it possible to 
vote even for the very mild civil 
rights acts of 1957 and 1960. And in 
the Little Rock episode, he did not 
raise his voice against the role played 
by Governor Orval Faubus. 

It is hard for me to believe that 
so sophisticated a person as Ful- 
bright is at heart a racist who be- 
lieves in racial segregation. Could 
not one perhaps say that his civil 
rights position is a response to the 
pressures of his Arkansas constitu- 
ents? And if the Senator 
Arkansas can show a sensitivity to 
why the 
show a 


from 
racist sentiment, cannot 
Senator from New York 
sensitivity to pro-Israel sentiment? 

Fulbright might say that segrega- 
tion is a domestic policy, one for 
the states, while the Douglas amend- 
ment is in the area of foreign policy 
and affects international relations. 
But I think many persons would 


rightly say that what happened in 
Little Rock, and what happens in 
race relations in Arkansas generally, 
are matters gravely affecting Ameri- 
can foreign relations, perhaps much 
more than the Douglas amendment. 
which only politely and mildly states 
the “sense of the Senate.” 

With the history of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy fresh in mind, I 
would say that more dangerous than 
outside group pressures are the 
pressures within the Senate which 
can come from the threat of personal 
abuse and from the charge that 
Senators who vote for—or against— 
a certain measure are in the power 
of subversive, un-American groups, 
now Zionist, tomorrow Arab or 
British or French. 

The assumption Fulbright makes 
is that when it comes to foreign re- 
lations, American citizens must sit 
quietly at home and wait to be told 
what to think by their Senators and 
other officers of our Government: 
There must be only a one-way com- 
munication, from Government to the 
people. But many of us had always 
assumed that in a free society the 
Government does not tell the people 
what to think, the people tell the 
Government; or at the least there is 
a two-way system of communication. 

Citizens have not only a right but 
often, also, a duty to tell their 
Government what they think and 
how they feel about important issues. 
Of course, in this very complex 
world, ordinary citizens may make 
mistakes, but they are not likely to 
be greater mistakes than have been 
made by men in office, including 
Roosevelt, Eisenhower and_ the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. 








By John P. Windmuller 


LABOR AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Trade unions create new unity on international affairs 


Affairs which the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council convened in New 
York City April 19 and 20 was 
American labor’s latest and most 
ambitious effort to put forward its 
views on the major foreign policy 
issues confronting the United States 
and the free world. 

The approximately 500 delegates 
and guests included representatives 
of AFL-CIO affiliates, labor advisors 
in the State Department, foreign 
labor specialists from the Labor De- 
partment, labor affairs officers in the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and labor attachés from for- 
eign embassies in Washington. Under 
the chairmanship of George M. Har- 
rison, head of the AFL-CIO Inter- 
national Affairs Committee, the audi- 
ence heard six major speeches: a 
concise restatement of labor’s view 
of “the world crisis” by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, a brilliant 
critical analysis of the paradoxical 
our armaments and civil 


<r CONFERENCE on World 


state of 
defense programs by retired Major 
General John B. Medaris, a thought- 
ful review of the decision-making 
elements in U.S. foreign policy by 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense 
William C. Foster, four scholarly 
analyses of the political and econ- 
omic problems of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and Germany by a group 
of distinguished political scientists, 
an eloquently argued plea by AFL- 





JoHN WINDMULLER is an associate 


professor at Cornell’s School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. 
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CIO Vice President Walter Reuther 
for a more imaginative and dedicated 
approach to the solution of crucial 
international and domestic problems, 
and a major exposition of the Ad- 
ministration’s current international 
outlook by Undersecretary of State 
Douglas Dillon. 

The first purpose of this elaborate, 
smoothly organized and costly ven- 
ture was to let the Administration 
know before the May 16 summit 
conference that U.S. unions favor a 
firm stand on every significant item. 
“If . .. the free nations begin to 
retreat at the summit conferences on 
the future of Berlin or any other 
major issue,” Meany warned, “it 
will be interpreted by the Com- 
munists as a sign of weakness. It will 
merely sharpen their appetite for 
greater conquest. Appeasement of 
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Khrushchev at the summit woul 
prove just as disastrous for the can 
of peace and freedom as was ap. 
peasement of Hitler at Munich” 
Concern over the steadfastness, unity 
credulity and skill of the free world; 
spokesmen thus led the trade unions 
into a large-scale effort to exer 
strong counter-pressure against do. 
mestic and _ overseas appeals for 
flexibility and concession. 

A second important purpose comes 
under the category of institutional 
advertising. The days of pure and 
simple, job-conscious, — bread-and. 
butter unionism have receded int 
the past, if they ever existed. Labor 
wants recognition for what it con. 
siders its legitimate interest not only 





in local and national affairs, but 
also in international relations. Since 
the days of the Marshall Plan, when 
labor first achieved a major role~ 
and, indeed, made an essential con. 
tribution—in the administration 0 
a key foreign policy program, it has 
pressed its claims for an enhanced 
role in the formulation and imple 
mentation of U.S. foreign policy. 
Its persistence has had some re 
sults. For example, Meany ani 
Harrison have both served as mem 
bers of the U.S. delegation to th 
United Nations General Assembly. 
O. A. Knight, head of the Oil, Atomic? 
and Chemical Workers Union, a7 
companied President Eisenhower ot 
his recent tour through Latin 4 
America as a full-fledged member 
of the President’s Advisory Commit 
tee on Latin American affairs. Thi? 
private encounters between _laboj 
leaders and both Deputy Premief 
Anastas Mikoyan and Premier Niki 
Khrushchev were widely publicized 
It is difficult to say whether, and ti 
what extent, substantive foreigif 
policy has been affected by labor! 
influence, but Dillon did tell the com 
ference that labor is “a truly 
fluential force whose understandinf 
and support of our internation! 


essential to thei 


objectives are 
achievement.” 
A third goal of the conference W# 


a demonstration of the wide area © 
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agreement on foreign policy which 
prevails among top labor leaders. 
There have been significant changes 
since the time when sharp personal 





S, unity, differences on international affairs 
world’s threatened to jeopardize the AFL- 
> unions (JO merger, when lack of agreement 
© exert compelled the appointment of two 
inst do-§ separate chairmen for the integrated 
als forB International Affairs Committee and 
when a so-called rigid and negative 
se come § majority around Meany confronted 
itutional § a supposedly flexible and positive 
ure and§ minority behind Reuther. 
ead-and-§ This contrast was always an over- 
led into} simplification, but it was useful at 
1. Labor} times in distinguishing the views of 
it con§ the two labor movements on key 
not only foreign policy problems—for ex- 
irs, but} ample, our relations with neutralist 
is. Since India, the admission of Communist 
in, whenf China to the UN, support for For- 
r role-® mosa, the futility of negotiating with 
tial con® the USSR, etc. Yet even in the past 
ation olf the areas of agreement were probably 
n, it has larger than those of disagreement: 
nhancelf a militant anti-Communist stand, free 
1 imple elections for all of Germany, support 
volicy. § of the national independence move- 
ome 1 ments in Asia and Africa, firm op- 
ny an@ position to Franco Spain and other 
as met totalitarian regimes, rapid expansion 
1 to thi® of economic aid programs, etc. 


An extremely interesting change 
now seems to have brought both 
sides so close together that their 
views have become practically in- 
distinguishable and the differences 
are apparently largely ones of for- 
mulation and priorities. Except for 
the dissenting views of the Electrical 
Workers Union leadership over the 
best way to deal with the Communist 
world, and National Maritime Union 
President Joe Curran’s defiance of 
“ the AFL-CIO’s refusal to recognize 

foreig! © Soviet labor organizations, labor 
y labor seems to stand united on the basic 
the con political aspects of foreign policy. 
ruly i It was thus hardly necessary for 
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-, and ti 


standin Harrison, at the close of this unpre- 
rnationd cedented conference, to emphasize 
to hell that only Meany spoke for the AFL- 

CIO and that everybody else spoke 
ence WS for himself or for his own organiza- 
> area “M tion. As far as it went, Meany’s nine- 
» Lead May 30, 1960 


point program was surely an un- 
exceptionable and accurate reflection 
of labor’s position and policy pre- 
scriptions. Meany advocated: 
1. military strength adequate to 
deter and to defeat any aggressor; 
2. expansion of NATO’s functions 
in economic and cultural affairs; 
3. more effective exploitation of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy; 
4. elimination of colonialism and 


racial discrimination along with im- 
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provement in the living standards of 
underdeveloped countries; 

5. limited disarmament together 
with effective international inspec- 
tion, ultimately looking toward a ban 
on atomic tests and a halt to nuclear 
weapons production; 

6. a stronger United Nations; 

7. free elections as a_ universal 
method for solving all territorial dis- 
putes ; 

8. closer ties with Latin America; 

9. an increased rate of economic 
growth to support the defense pro- 
gram and the rising population. 

The nature of the rapprochement 
inside the labor movement is such 
that it would now be quite inconceiv- 
able for Meany to classify Nehru and 
Tito as “aides and allies of Com- 
munism, in fact if not in diplomatic 
verbiage,” as he did a few years ago. 
Also, while the substance of his be- 


liefs on the nature of the Communist 
threat remains intact, more emphasis 
is being placed on the need 
for negotiations—tealistic ones. 

On the other side, Reuther has 
missed few opportunities to empha- 
size the need for an adequate defense 
effort to match Soviet military power, 
and advocates disarmament only 
with adequate controls and inspec- 
tion. And certainly no one has spoken 
more vigorously and more frequently 
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against concessions over West Berlin 
than has Reuther. Furthermore. 
almost everyone seems to be making 
a deliberate effort to emphasize the 
numerous points of agreement—and 
to underplay such disputed questions 
as may still remain. 

A major part of the explanation 
for labor’s new rapprochement is its 
conscious effort to preserve the ap- 
pearance and the greatest possible 
substance of domestic labor unity. 
Legislative setbacks, management’s 
offensive in collective bargaining, a 
shrinking or at best a static member- 
ship, the political stresses of a Presi- 
dential election year and some bitter 
jurisdictional conflicts have all com- 
bined to produce a high measure of 
cohesiveness within labor. Whether 
this demonstration of unity will help 
to improve the international situa- 
tion is still an open question. 
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Negroes and the Rebel Yell 


The Case for the South. 
By William D. Workman Jr. 
Devin-Adair. 302 pp. $5.00. 


SEGREGATION Is now becoming a 
white-collar Years 
school board, park commission, rail- 
way or bus line would, upon being 


crime. ago a 


taken to court, bluntly admit segre- 
gating, but defend on legal and moral 
grounds. Nowadays, even where ra- 
cial distinctions plain, their 
existence is denied and all sorts of 
issues of proof, legal technicalities 
concerning exhaustion of remedies, 
jurisdiction of courts, designation of 
parties, etc., are thrown up as de- 
fenses. Many segregation cases, there- 
fore, instead of resembling good old- 
fashioned murder or robbery prose- 
cutions, now are closer to the white 


are 


collar ones of embezzlement or in- 
come tax evasion. 

I imagine this generalization won't 
withstand scrupulous legal analy- 
sis because even highwaymen are 
entitled to every defense that counsel 
can devise. But this is the subjec- 
tive impression of at least one lawyer 
engaged in civil rights cases over 
the past decade. One might proclaim 
a sort of law: The clearer the civil 
right the more complex the job of 
establishing it in litigation. Law has 
effected a great deal of change in 
race relations and will continue to, 
but it has its frustrations. It refreshes 
the spirit, therefore, to read the work 
of a white supremacist who does not 
duck or dodge in the manner of so 
many of his legal compatriots. 

William Workman, in The Case 
for the South, begins his argument 
by asserting that the South perpetu- 
ates in Americ: the “Teutonic-Anglo- 
Saxon heritage.” which should be 
preserved, As an example he cites 
“the Southerner’s trait of according 
a high degree of respect and protec- 
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tion to womankind and his propensity 
for keeping them in something of a 
sanctified Referring to 
“the ‘moonshining’ proclivities of the 
Southern mountaineers” 
that “the right of a man to make his 
own strong drink is rooted deep in 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition, and in- 
deed at one time was a measure of 
a man’s hospitality and of his re- 


isolation.” 


he writes 


ligion.” 

Developing his theme, Workman 
unashamedly writes that “even to- 
day, there is still a measure of truth 
in the evaluation of the Negro given 
by Ulrich B. Phillips in his definitive 
work, American Negro Slavery: 
‘Impulsive and inconstant, sociable 
and amorous, voluble, dilatory, and 
negligent, but robust, amiable, 
obedient and contented, they have 
been the world’s premium slaves.’ ” 

Workman argues that the 14th 
Amendment was adopted in an “un- 
civil, unrighteous and manifestly un- 
constitutional manner.” He asserts, 
“Southerners of both races have 
found it simpler, phonetically, to 
slide into the use of ‘nigger’ for Ne- 
gro in the absence of other consider- 
ations,” and that although “knee- 
grow” has been urged and widely 
adopted, “the resentment felt by 
whites against the efforts of Negroes 
to force racial integration . . . [has] 
heightened the use of the word ‘nig- 
ger.” 

He quotes a speech of Georgia’s at- 
torney general charging that the 
NAACP and the Communist party 
have virtually identical aims on the 
race question, and concludes that 
“the Communist link, whether real or 
fancied, is only one of many reasons 
why white Southerners despise the 


Reviewed by Jack Greenberg 
Legal Defense Fund Attorney, 
NAACP 


NAACP.” While offering “that the 
wrong done white women by Negro 
men cannot equal, at least in number, 
the great wrongs done Negro women 
by white men from the days of slay. 
ery until recently,” he submits that 
“the impulse toward sexual gratifica- 
tion on the part of Negro men gen- 
erally is a matter of common knowl. 
edge among both races in the South, 
and seems to be accepted by both— 
with this paramount qualification: 
Negro men must never cross the 
color line.” A primary justification 
of segregation, he urges, is that the 
“Negro man requires an exterior 
discipline to keep him within the 
confines of acceptable conduct.” 
Many, many more examples could 


be taken to demonstrate that Work F 


man, unlike many Southerners whom 
he would call “brainwashed.” does 


not subscribe to what he calls “The & 


Myth of Moderation.” Workman 
recognizes, correctly, I think, that 
“philosophically, the matter of in 
tegration, like that of pregnancy. 
leaves no middle ground.” Like the 


proponents of apartheid in South) 


Africa he accurately has concluded 


that integration is a continuous fune- 
tion. Every step in its direction in- 


evitably leads to another one. 


There is really no point in arguing 7 
with the man. This review certainly § 


could not persuade him, or anyone 
susceptible of being influenced by his 
book, of what I consider indubitable: 
that the Supreme Court school segre 
gation decision was not only corret! 
but, in the total legal and moral com 
text, imminent and inevitable. Nor 
could I or anyone else convince him 
or subscribers to his views that out 
is a nation founded on the premise 
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course, his 


that all men are created equal. Also 
there would be no point to go into 
what I also consider obvious, that if 
the NAACP or other organizations 
were not working toward equality 
this powerful human drive would 
manifest itself in other ways and 
through other institutions. It might 
be worthwhile, however, to help 
Workman clarify a few of his 
premises so that in his second edi- 
tion he can further refine, and, with- 
out apology, defend his Teutonic 
heritage even more refreshingly. 

For example, Chapter II, entitled 
“Uncluttered with Precedents,” 
starts: “In the beginning was the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
proclaimed the American proposition 
that governments among men derive 
their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, and that the people 
have the right to alter or abolish 
any form of government which be- 
comes destructive of their life, lib- 
erty, and pursuit of happiness.” 

However, my copy of the Declar- 
ation proclaims: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal,” which I do not 
see in his paraphrase. 

Another suggestion: The author 


major premise other than the sanc- 
tity of the Southern “Anglo-Saxon” 
heritage as one of the major founda- 
tions of his edifice. I recognize, of 
sentimental attachment 
to this unique inheritance, but argu- 
ment always is stronger if its under- 


scholars long ago have ravaged ex- 
poses it unnecessarily to attack. 
One more thought. Workman 
points out that where one gives an 
inch towards integration, inevitably 
the line buckles. With this I agree, 
although the line always gives any- 
way. But the book is susceptible to 
the interpretation that, although its 
defense is staunch and consistent, the 
author perhaps has succumbed to 
blandishments of Northern propa- 
ganda 2nd has made concessions, 
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which upon reflection, I am sure he 
will agree, would inevitably lead to 
“race mixing.” For example, he 
lapses into: “There is a strong ele- 
ment of pathos in the Negro’s never- 
ending quest for admission into 
white society, and with it is a note of 
irony that those who come closest 
to meeting the standards of conduct 
set by the white man are still ex- 
cluded from the company of those 
whites, That particular situation does 
little credit to the whites who deride 
Negroes for low standards of health, 
morality, and social conduct, yet who 
grant no recognition to those Negroes 
who do rise above the level of their 
fellows.” 

And he writes that “where there is 
a willingness to mix, and where such 
mixing would not jeopardize the 


public peace nor infringe upon the 
rights of others not to mix, some con- 
cessions are in order.” Moreover, 
while he decries colored slum hous- 
ing conditions, the landlords respon- 
sible for it (whom he describes as 
“niggardly”) and the tenants (de- 
scribed as “‘niggerly’”), he advo- 
cates city planning which, as I read 
it, would not clearly be segregated. 

It also might be that he should 
omit reference to equalization of 
teachers salaries and the improve- 
ment of Negro school buildings. To 
these he points as instances of white 
Southern progress vis-a-vis the Negro. 
But a fairly substantial argument 
might be made that these have re- 
sulted from numerous lawsuits filed 
by Negroes to equalize salaries and 
integrate schools. 





Wartime New Writing 


I Am My Brother. 
By John Lehmann. 
Reynal, 326 pp. $5.00. 


A SPECIAL KIND of adrenalin was 
secreted in wartime, according to 
scientists, and it enabled ordinary 
people to face up to extraordinary de- 
mands and situations. John Lehmann 
maintains that his adrenalin was 
work—having to answer letters, meet 
deadlines and make plans, whether 
bombs were falling or not. 

The second volume of his auto- 
biography tells of his work during 
those years. A gifted poet, he worked 
for a renowned publishing firm, the 
Hogarth Press, in association with 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf, and 
edited a whole series of periodi- 
cals—New Writing, Penguin New 
Writing, Daylight, New Writing 
and Daylight—which emerged, disap- 
peared temporarily and re-emerged. 
His magazines grew and evolved, 
but their main aim was always to 
encourage and publish new talent. 

Contributors were scattered far, at 
military outposts, air stations, ships 
at sea, Civil Defense posts at home. 


Reviewed by Perdita Schaffner 


But the manuscripts kept coming. 
Some were four months on the way. 
Many were lost. In desperation some 
writers sent their work by V-Mail 
page by page, in sporadic install- 
ments and all out of sequence. But 
none of these hazards was quite as 
infuriating as the man-made, bureau- 
cratically compounded restrictions on 
paper supplies and distribution. 
Like all good editors, Lehmann 
was continually involved with the 
lives, thoughts, hopes and struggles 
of his unknown protégés. But he was 
equally close to the established artis- 
tic and literary figures of the day. 
His sister, Rosamond, was a dis- 
tinguished novelist. Another sister, 
Beatrix, was one of the finest ac- 
tresses of the London stage. Those 
who had not gone off to war re- 
mained in or near London, clinging 
together, with their gossip, their 
feuds, their social gatherings. 
Lehmann reconstructs one of these 
gatherings, explaining that it is a 
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composite of many other parties he 
gave, and that all the people present 
were his guests at one time or an- 
other. It is an impressive galére. The 
names of two absent guests, W. H. 
Auden and Christopher Isherwood, 
recur often, along with the contro- 
versy of their “flight” to America— 
a little too often, maybe, but then 
it was a cause célébre among the 
intelligentsia, Lehmann takes no very 
fervid stand, but later tells wittily, al- 
most maliciously, of Auden’s ap- 
pearance in London at the very end 
of the war, Uncle Sam Auden, with 
his new American uniform, new 
American accent and top-brass desk- 
bound “Mission.” 

The whole book is refreshingly free 
of British understatement. Lehmann 
states a great deal, with warmth and 
personal feeling. His account of Vir- 
ginia Woolf's last days and tragic 
suicide is especially poignant. An- 
other hauntingly realized figure is 
the poet, Demetrios Capetanakis, of 
whom Rosamond Lehmann said 
“anything so bright must come to 
confusion.” He wrote so beautifully 
—the book’s title, ] Am My Brother, 
Lehmann took from his poem, Abel 
—talked so brilliantly, was in a con- 
stant state of torment and confusion, 
and eventually died of leukemia. 

Descriptions of personalities and 
literature are interspersed with pas- 
sages of vivid wartime reportage 
which will be tremendously evocative 
to those who were there at the time, 
who experienced the bombs and 
fires, the con- 
stant worry and the deadly boredom. 
Those who were not there will also 
share in the feeling of triumph, of 
having “come through” in line with 
Edith Sitwell’s epic assertion of in- 
tellect over matter the time she read 
her poetry at the Churchill Club. As 
a V-1 passed overhead, she “merely 
lifted her eyes to the ceiling for a 
moment, and, giving her voice a 
little more volume to counter the 
racket in the sky, read on. . . . Not 
a soul moved, and at the end, when 
the doodle bug had exploded far 


away, the applause was deafening.” 


the violent dangers, 





A Southern Baptism 


The Violent Bear It Away. 
By Flannery O'Connor. 
Farrar, Straus. 243 pp. $3.75. 


THE LEGEND OF Flannery O’Con- 
nor as a gifted writer had begun al- 
most before she had published any 
work, for her talents were spoken of 
in awe by writing students at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa when I went there in 
1948, shortly after she had left. Later, 
in New York, I heard similar praise 
and excitement. Then, in 1952, there 
appeared the first large body of evi- 
dence in her novel, Wise Blood. If, 
after the bruited promise, I have felt 
a considerable disappointment in 
that book, in her short stories and 
in her latest novel, The Violent Bear 
It Away, I hope it is not solely be- 
cause | believe that legends are hap- 
pier when they grow in the wake of 
the work, as with Faulkner or Hem- 
ingway. Miss O’Connor has _ re- 
ceived favorable and admiring criti- 
cism and recognition in prize, grant 
and fellowship. And yet, there is 
something lacking, especially in the 
two similar novels, something that, 
by not being effected, leaves them 
less rich than they appear to be, un- 
resolved and unsatisfying. I can rec- 
ognize her generally fine use of 
language, her acute observation of 
details of man and nature, her sav- 
age, but 
can I define the something that is 
lacking? 

I should say that the larger element 
of this something is form—the form 
of a novel (equally difficult to de- 
fine). The structure seems to be pica- 
resque; but since the incidents re- 
vealed during the journey of the boy 
Tarwater from farm to city and back 
to farm are not really stories, and 
indeed do little to develop a deeper 
understanding of him, I should say 
the structure is merely itinerary. 

The bare bones of the plot (in 
contemporary literary etiquette one 
must apologize for summarizing a 


sometimes alarming, wit: 


Reviewed by Hubert Creekmon 


Author, “The Fingers of Night,” 
“The Welcome,” “The Chain in the Heart” 


plot) are simple: Tarwater’s de. 
parture from the farm in search of 
his true nature; his encounter and 
conflict (a stalemate) with his unc, 
Rayber; and his subsequent action 
and realization of what he is to be. 


This, of course, is not all that hap. § 
pens—or has previously happened—f 


in the book, but it is the course of 
the action. Since none of the charac. 
ters is changed or broadened by the 
incidents and the plot makes no 


significant turns except at the end,7 
it seems to me that this is thep 
material and the form of a shor? 


be | 


story, expanded by repetitions and 
relatively unimportant diversions. 

The story opens with Tarwater 
preparing to dig a grave for his 
great-uncle who has died at the 
breakfast table. A recapitulation o 
the past reveals that this old man wa 


a religious fanatic who wished tof 


pass on his imagined role of prophe 
to Tarwater. He had tried to do ie 
earlier with Rayber, but had failed 


and Rayber is now a teacher in they 


city. The boy does not think he wants) 
to be a prophet and, having gif 
drunk on the old man’s moonshintl - 


liquor, he burns the house to bury 
the corpse (still at the breakfa:% 
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table, he thinks), rather than bury i! 7 with 


in “Christian” 


Tarwater does not really like his) 


uncle, nor does the uncle like Tar! 


water, but they feel committed to ie 
il t e 


struggle, which has its basis in th 
old man’s assertion that he woul 
baptize Rayber’s feeble-minded so. 
Bishop, or Tarwater would do it 
Rayber tries to win Tarwater ove 
to his anti-religious views but fails 
Meanwhile, Tarwater seems to have 
won the affection of Bishop, who 
both attracts and repels him as the 


means of his self-realization. 
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Rayber, who because it is summer 
has no school duties, takes the two 
boys on numerous excursions, none 
satisfactory, and all consisting of a 
worrying of their conflict without 
progress. At length, in a motel fish- 
ing lodge, Rayber decides he has had 


Jenough of Tarwater and wishes he 


urse of F 
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would leave. Tarwater, for his part, 
has decided that he must drown the 
useless Bishop, for he “can act” 
whereas Rayber can’t. As he drowns 
the child, he involuntarily utters the 
words of baptism, instilled into him 
by the old man, and full of sickness 
(not at murder but at his subservi- 
ence to the old man’s teachings), he 


old man has bested him, for he had 
been buried by a Negro while Tar- 
water was drunk and so was not in 
the house when it burned. The boy 
realizes then that he is destined to 


§ be a prophet, as the old man said. 


There is, of course, much more 
in the telling but I question whether 
these gratuitious scenes, flashbacks. 
repetitious meditations and remem- 
brances contribute any richer sub- 
stance to the story, as a struggle be- 
tween those who accept and those 


characters could be seriously taken 
as “accepting” Christianity; they are 
all too disordered to carry such a 
burden of religious philosophy. The 
old man is shallow crazy. 
Bishop is half-witted, Rayber is 
ieretic and peculiar (his teaching 
torte is “tests” and he is endowed 
with a defect—deafness), and Tar- 
water is a truculently obsessed boy 


and 


pyromania (he not only burns the 
house, but twice sets the woods afire). 

Caroline Gordon, on the jacket of 
the book, accounts for such odd per- 
sons by saying, “They are victims of 
a rejection of the Scheme of Re- 
demption.” Such an idea is interest- 
ing to contemplate, but a work of 
literature must contain its own world 
and not be interpreted by extraneous 
considerations. No one in this novel 
offers a Scheme of Redemption, un- 
less you can find it in the sermon 
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of the phony girl-child evangelist. 

As a vehicle for the theme of 
baptism, the structure and characters 
of the book are equally thorny to 
interpret. One would expect Miss 
O’Conner, as a Catholic writer, to set 
forth more positive notions about 
such a sacrament than appear here. 
Is it valid in Christianity that any- 
one who pours over or submerges 
in water any person and_ speaks 
appropriate words has baptized that 
person? It may be that Miss O’Con- 
nor intends these episodes as blas- 
phemy, but, if so, she nowhere pre- 
sents the orthodox. The old man’s 
baptizing of Tarwater and Rayber 
is just as false, in any religious sense, 
as Rayber’s pouring water over the 
baby’s bottom or Tarwater’s drown- 
ing Bishop but involuntarily uttering 
the proper words. (He proves that 
baptism is not rebirth). These are 
actions to be interpreted by psy- 
chology, not religion, and I am not 
convinced that this concentration on 
being a prophet and baptizing re- 
veals any rewarding insights into 
Christianity or the religious im- 
pulse so much as warped 
personalities, 

These personalities—it is hardly 
worth noticing, I suppose, that 
women seldom appear in the book— 
have justly been called grotesque and 
off-center, and there is no reason why 
an author should not choose such to 
write about. They strike me, how- 
ever, as being very narrowly de- 
veloped, not richly, as the latitude 
of a novel should allow. They seem 
also to exist in a special vacuum; 
in spite of the detailed descriptive 
passages, the chance _ encounters 
(there are three hitchhiking inci- 
dents), the trips about the city and 
the reminiscences, they do not seem 
to inhabit a real world. This may be 
because the book is too schematic, 
driven by the author’s plan rather 
than by the characters, or it may be 
because of a groping for religious 


into 


overtones. For example, Tarwater’s 
thoughts take the form of a dialogue 
between himself and a “stranger” 
who urges common sense. One thinks 


r present 













of the temptation of Jesus by Satan. 
At the end of the book, the stranger 
points from a height to the farm land 
and tells Tarwater to take it, but 
Tarwater burns the woods and es- 
capes, presumably, from this worldly 
reason into prophecy. 

I imagine Miss O’Connor had no 
intention of writing a thesis novel, 
and yet I find little here of pertinence 
that is not thesis. And I can make 
neither head nor tail of the thesis. 
Worse than that (1 do not demand 
“significance” in all novels), I could 
not get interested in her characters 
or their actions. Perhaps there is a 
failure in my own response, in em- 
pathy, and other readers will be able 
to make a lucid, logical analysis of 
what Miss O’Connor has accomplish- 
ed. My own views very likely amount 
to a minority opinion, but they rep- 
resent an attempt to account for what 
seems to me the failure of a talented 
writer to produce a good novel. 





(lefense system 
Is tragically 
behind the times 


says OSKAR MORGENSTERN in his 
brilliant new book, and tells what 
must be done to change it 





“A landmark . . . deserves an honored 
place among books on national survival. 
— WASHINGTON POST 

“Forceful and convincing.” — George 
Fielding Eliot, X. ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE 
‘‘Hard-hitting, sometimes frightening.”’ 
— BOSTON HERALD 

“Oskar Morgenstern is a profound thinker. 
He can expose accepted truth as myth.” 
— N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


THE QUESTION OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By OSKAR MORGENSTERN, Professor of 
Political Economy at Princeton University, 
and member, advisory panel, Military 
Applications Subcommittee, Congression- 
al Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
$3.95, now at your bookstore. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HICKS ON FIEDLER 


When I read Love and Death in the American 
Novel, 1 was happy to see that Leslie Fiedler 
had laid aside the role of enfant terrible. But, as 
I might have expected, he had not abandoned it 
for long. In his piece on the National Book 
Awards (NL, May 16) he is as terrible as 
ever and even more the enfant than usual. 

His childishness becomes embarrassing in 
his remarks about Malcolm Cowley’s review of 
his book in the New York Times Book Review. 
Cowley, he discloses, wrote him a letter, while 
he was reading the book, calling it “stimulating, 
That 
discrepancy 


new and extremely valuable.” proves, 


Fiedler goes on, “the between 
private and public expression, between what 
the canny reviewer feels and what he con- 
siders it expedient to say on the front page 
of the Times.” 

Although Cowley 
makes some sharp criticisms, his review says 
plainly enough that he found the book “stimu- 


There is no discrepancy: 


lating, new and extremely valuable.” But even 
if Cowley had drastically altered his opinion, 
there would be no occasion for talking about 
canniness and expediency. Any experienced 
person knows that a reviewer may change his 
mind half a dozen times in the process of read- 
ing, thinking about, and reviewing a_ book. 

Grafton, N. Y. GRANVILLE Hicks 


NEGROES IN LABOR 


I write concerning “Labor and the Civil 
Rights Revolution” (NL, April 18) by my 
friend, Harry Fleischman. I am sorry that I 
cannot see eye to eye with Vice President 
Philip Randolph of the AFL-CIO and his plan 
for an American Negro Labor Council. This 
idea of segregation is quite repugnant to me. I 
think it is bad and if the White Labor Coun- 
cils in the South were condemned as being un- 
worthy of recognition then, for the life of me, 
IT cannot understand why an American Negro 
Labor Council should be given any recognition 
or support. 

The Negroes of the United States belong to 
the labor 


movement. They do not join as 


Negroes: they join as workers. The idea of 
setting up a division for them or establishing 
Negro Councils. whether or not we admit it, 
implicitly suggests that Negroes are in favor 
of segregation despite the fact of their, and my 
own, objection to this abominable form of con- 
duct in our society. 

I do not agree with Randolph on the pub- 
lication of the official magazine of the Pullman 
Porter’s Union, of which he is the international 
president. The official title of the Pullman 
Porter’s magazine is “The Black Worker.” If a 





white man belonged to this organization, he, of @ Ca 
necessity, would feel out of place because he® 4e\ 
would not be a “Black Worker.” What would I 
the labor movement think of our own publica. B COU 
tion, “The Butcher Workman,” if its title was ™U 
“The White Worker’? lea 

If we do not believe in segregation, then, — ¢4" 
we should not live in a manner that would § CU% 


suggest segregation. afte 
Chicago Patrick E. Gorman § 58 
Secretary-Treasurer, \ 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters the 
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It is extremely unfortunate that Paul Hays 





gave such a misleading impression of the® 


Second Inter-American Congress for Dep 
mocracy and Freedom (NL, May 23). It is “ 
particularly regrettable that a person usually @ im: 
so careful with his words used the completel; ye 
unwarranted phrase “united front” in connee- - 
tion with the meeting. There was no such aa 
“united front,” nor would any of us have oe 
participated in one. : cz 
What happened was that a meeting of over 1 
200 participants from trade unions, socialist, § oie 
democratic, Catholic, nationalist and other ad 
center and non-Communist left-of-center groups ’ Be 
and parties was infiltrated by a tiny handful aa 
of pro-Communists and extreme _ nationalists “ 
who were able, in varying degrees, to utile l ‘ 
anti-imperialist slogans to influence the other tia 
participants. the 
It should be stressed that no resolutionfy Yor 
backed by the tiny Communist group way Nex 


passed. On the other hand, a number of pos-f 
tive resolutions on civil rights, land reform 
better inter-American relations, opposition Wh) 
all dictatorships, etc., were passed. It wa 
agreed to launch a campaign against the arms 
ments race in Latin American and a call fom 
the self-determination of the peoples in Eun 
pean colonies in the Western Hemisphere wey 
adopted. 

The land resolution, for exampl.ee 
specifically called for the participation of the 
peasants in land re-distribution through free i 


reform 





unions, cooperatives and community group: 
so that people would grow in their under 
standing of and ability to practice democrat) 
in a way “which would not be possible unde! 
a dictatorship.” 

Paul Hays’ citation of Cheddi Jagan’s fact 
saving declaration could be more than matched a 
by the denunciation of the Congress by the 
Castro forces as organized by the three “Pur 
pets of U.S. imperialism” (President Romuli 
Betancourt of Venezuela, ex-President Joxg 
Figueres of Costa Rica and Governor L0§ 
Mufioz Marin of Puerto Rico) to countera’@ om 


The New Leader May 











THe New LEApEr welcomes comment ard 
criticism on any of its features, but Have one on us— 
letters should not exceed 300 words. Read two provocative state- 


ments on Jewish secularism in 
the 60th anniversary issue of 





, he, of Castro’s call for a world conference of under- ESPIONAGE the Workmen's Circle CALL. 
, he, ; 
iuse he developed countric A a Diciiciaiit: te ic Aik: as-is: sash Sead Also receive information on 
Pi ays specihc complaints can be ac- < ge 1S as , seli, Con- A 
| would @ Paul Hays’ spec rat 2 Fee aie a rage ca mapa! The Workmen's Circle 
publica. @ counted for far more logically than by “Com- Sequently when we catch a Communist spy we (Arbeter Ring) 
‘tle was munist influence.” Some of the U.S. delegates Just give him or her a fair and public trial and Renewned fraterast ender of labor 
learned what many of them already knew: You accord the Aer SOY legal right enjoyed by and socially-progressive spirit. 
1, then, | cannot expect people raised in different cir American citizens, including the right ot free [: bout 
’ J > se] ¢ al: , =? earn apour our—— 
‘umstances to react the same way one reacts Counsel and appeal; but we do not publicize 
would J cumstances : HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 


after years of fighting Communists in the United the trial as an outstanding international episode. 
: States When the Communists catch an American MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
JORMAN > /ales. : . ib ithe: Hele adide’ al 3 i (mainly in New York City) 
We cannot continue to think that it is only Seeking information about their military ac- DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 























easurer, 5 ag : ; 
Cutters —f the businessmen of our country who do not _ tivities, they publicize the affair as an inter- LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
know how to behave themselves in different ational event of the first magnitude. and others 
cultures. Liberals, too, must learn that a differ- Most people know that we cannot trust the 
ent culture and a different history inevitably . Communists any farther than we can throw a Peet ANP SS amma 
< ° : The Workmen’s Circle 
lead to different reactions to what seems to be Piano. It is consequently important for us to | 4] 175 E. Broadway, N. v2 
il Hays : Please send me copy of the 60th 
"B the same subject! have an esplonage system at least as good as Anniv. CALL, aa membership infor- 
‘ : - ti 
of 7 > It must be repeated that there was no “united the Russian system. If we had known in ad- “ea 
Tr e- ‘ ze . oa Sa 7 r, . | ee ee ee ee 
Th sk front.” Actually, as pointed out by Robert J. vance of the preparation of World War II by MONE a xsccsk. soles ao Wak man aetonione 
: ; © Alexander (NL, May 23), while the pro-Com- the Hitler-Stalin partnership, the war might City ......-. esse eee Zone.... State...... 
usually : ; > (erro Wife’s Age 
leteh munist forces had a slate of candidates for have been avoided or short-lived. ! 
npietely : i" * r % AT r ee Se 
ey officers of the continuing organization, they Brooklyn, N. Y. WituiAm Ross 
connec: § 


didn’t even present it. There is not a single 


ri = Communist on the committee of 27 and only one = U & Oo p e 
’ “B person who might reasonably be suspected of CALVINO’S FIRST 


being a pro-Communist. 
There is serious work ahead of all of us May I call attention to one small error in We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, Yugoslavia & N. Africa, A 


of over 


<ocialist, ‘ nee ; : ‘ 
who want to help build and perfect democracy Harvey Curtis Webster’s admirable review in 








1 other ; : 2g saree different trip—for the young in spirit 
i throughout the hemisphere. All who are op- the May 2 issue of THe New Leaver? who don’t want to be herded around. 
i fe posed to all dictatorships will find a hearty Italo Calvino’s first novel was not The Baron Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
nandful : ; , 
F welcome > ranks . tay ng in the Trees but The Path to the Nest of 

sama welcome in the ranks of the Inter-American oie : ‘ : : se EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

tile Association for Democracy and Freedom. Spiders, published in 1957 by the Beacon Press. 255 Sequola, Box L 
» utiliza 5 5 i ees ' 
. el Copies of the resolutions adopted at the Boston ALAN LEVENSOHN Pasadene, Callfernie 


Congress may be secured from the offices of 
the Association at 45 West 45th Street, New Shar ne ee —— 
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LETTERS from the COMMUNES—lII 


HUNGER in CHINA 


INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
By RICHARD L. WALKER 








ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


RicHarp L. WALKER, head of the Department of International Studies 
at the University of South Carolina, was appointed in September 1959 to 
the James F. Byrnes Chair of International Relations—the first endowed 
chair at that institution since the Civil War. NEw LEADER readers will 
recall that on June 15, 1959, we published a special supplement by Professor 

commmeem Walker entitled Letters from the Communes; the 

ie "present supplement, a companion to the first, con. 
tinues the story of life in the people’s communes 
on mainland China as told in letters to relatives 
and friends outside the country. 

Walker is the author of several books, including 
China Under Communism: The First Five Years 
(1955) and The Continuing Struggle: Communist 
China and the Free World (1958). His articles and 
reviews have appeared in such publications as the 
New York Times Book Review, Yale Review, En- 
counter and Current History. 

During World War IJ, Walker served as a Chinese interpreter in the 
Pacific. He has also been a member of the History Department at Yale, a 
visiting professor at National Taiwan University on Formosa and a US. 





delegate to the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization seminar held in the | 


Philippines. A graduate of Drew University in Madison, New Jersey, he 


if 


: 


received his doctorate from Yale in 1950. Professor Walker’s extensive re- | 
search and travels in the Far East have resulted in his lecturing before the | 


National War College, the Armed Forces Staff College, the Army War | 


College and numerous other groups. 
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HUNGER in CHINA 


By Richard L. Walker 
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It is in line with the glorious tradition of our Party to show concern 
for the livelihood of the masses. 
People’s Daily, February 21, 1960 


URING THE PAST YEAR the peasants and most of the city-dwellers on 
Dir Chinese mainland have been enduring an increasingly serious lack 
of food. Indeed, the hunger of the people in the spring of 1960 could well 
constitute one of the most serious famines in China in the 20th century. 

Famines are always heart-rending. This one is particularly distressing 
because it is so unnecessary, because it has been effectively concealed from 
the eyes of the outside world and because the Chinese have been through 
one of the grimmest winters. Moreover, springtime is always the most 
pathetic season in famine years: As fresh green life appears, new demands 
are made on the energies of the people in plowing season and the crops 
are just a little too far in the future to prevent sickness and death. 

If hunger is so rampant in a land containing one quarter of the earth’s 
population, it may legitimately be wondered why this has not been more 
generally appreciated and discussed in the outside world. There are, of 
course, many reasons for this, but the first and most obvious is the effective- 
ness of Communist totalitarianism on the China mainland and its control 
over information. Peking’s propaganda is so powerful that contradictory 
information is overcome simply by its bulk. Publications and spokesmen 
abroad tell of increasing plenty and happiness among the Chinese people, 


- and major internal propaganda stresses the “skyrocketing enthusiasm” and 





support of the masses for all policies of the regime. The People’s Republic 


' exercises control over all statistics, and although local newspapers and 


journals frequently publish materials which might conflict with figures at 
the national level, these are not permitted to circulate outside their local 
areas. The limited number of these local publications smuggled out are in- 
sufficient for piecing together alternate statistics to those published by the 
regime for the whole of China. 

Another reason for the inadequate attention given to the hunger in China 


' during the past year is the effective manner in which the Chinese Commu- 
~ nists have handled tourists and foreign reporters. For example, Lord Boyd 
| Orr, former head of the United Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organization, 


3 








following his trip to China in the spring of 1959, reported that all the F cor 
people were well-fed, well-clothed and happy. (New York Times, May 13, f wh 
1959. His observations were published later in the year in book form: | on 
What’s Happening in China?, Doubleday.) And Canadian correspondent | { 
Gerald Clark, in his Impatient Giant: Red China Today (McKay, 1959), | foc 
states that the Chinese are now secure in food supply. He adds that “the | Pel 
peasants appeared warmly clothed and well-fed, and among the children | foo 
I saw no signs of distended bellies or distorted limbs usually associated ) pac 
with malnutrition.” Japanese reporters who accompanied former Premier | mu 
Tanzah Ishibashi to China in September 1959 visited four model communes | 4 s 
and also remarked that the people were being adequately fed. But such | sol 
visitors, as well as others who follow developments in China from the outside, 
usually devote most of their time to studying Communist China’s industrial | 
achievements, some of which are indeed spectacular and impressive. citi 

Still another reason why Peking has been able to obscure the famine 
lies in the tendency to discredit refugee testimony and dismiss some of the | mai 
more unpleasant facts of hunger as sensationalism. In a November 18, | con 
1959 dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune from Macao, Joseph Alsop | far 
pointed to this problem: “Thus it is necessary to choose between this rosy | foo 
picture painted by the Peking regime and confirmed by guided tourists, and | put 
the dark and macabre picture painted by the wretched people who have 
actually gone through the wringer.” On the basis of interviews with 45 eat 
escapees in the fall of 1959, Alsop stated he believed the “eyewitnesses with- ( 
out much hesitation or qualification.” Their testimony led him to conclude: | seri 
“Gnawing hunger, made worse by chain-gang work conditions, now prevails __ the 
in every region of the Chinese countryside from which direct evidence can _ plat 


ee 
— 
= 
oO 


be obtained.” } stay 
| of | 

The Growth of Hunger elf 

that 

Today the masses not only have the greatest security in their live- ene 
lihood but a much higher living standard as well. pro 
Peking Review, December 7, 1959 N 

and 


Shortages of food in mainland China developed with increasing intensity | com 
throughout 1959, and by the early months of 1960 had reached truly tragic 
proportions. There are numerous sources for piecing together this story.) pub 
In addition to the refugees who continue to pour into Hong Kong and/ ly ¢ 
Macao at a rate of more than 5,000 a month, these sources include the’ sue} 
various traders and travelers from Far Eastern countries who visit major Pek 
industrial centers in China and en route manage to escape the regimen of Peo 
the guided tour. Many of them were noticing acute food shortages throughout } thos 
China at the very time Boyd Orr was stating that China’s age-old food A 
problems had been licked. By May 1959, these travelers reported that meat by ( 
had practically disappeared in Canton and could be had at only one restaurant |__brir 
in the whole city (Far Eastern Economic Review, Hong Kong, May 14, 1959). too 
That month, the Government began stressing the principle of “to each ac abo 
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cording to his work” inside the people’s communes, which meant that those 
who did not work would not be fed. Peking saw this as a way of economizing 
on food. 

Official Chinese programs and policies, of course, also offer clues to the 
food situation. During the summer of 1959 provincial publications, official 
Peking organs and key Party spokesmen devoted increasing attention to 
food rationing. Emulation campaigns and nation-wide pressures for economy 
pacts in rural mess halls and within the production brigades of the com- 
munes were stepped up. On October 13, the Peking Ta Kung Pao reported 
a successful experience in grain saving by “alternating liquid meals with 
solid meals.” Rations within the communes were cut several times during 
the course of the summer and early fall. 

Confronted with increasing difficulty in procuring sufficient food for the 
cities, Peking authorized an increase in prices paid to farms on October 16, 
but this was already too late and far too little; black market prices were 
many times higher. On November 7, Communist leaders called a special 
conference in Peking to bring about an upsurge in the campaign to purchase 
farm produce for the state. Editorials in People’s Daily urged economy in 
food consumption in the countryside and compliance with the Government’s 
purchase plans. On December 5 the paper pointed out: “At the present 
time some people hold that since we have a bumper harvest people should 
eat more. Obviously such a view is incorrect.” 

Other campaigns conducted by the regime also reflected the increasing 
seriousness of the food situation as the winter approached. On October 11, 
the State Council issued a directive mobilizing the populace to collect wild 
plants, And the Central Committee convened a national conference on non- 
staple food production in Chungking on November 15-21. On the occasion 
of this conference, the People’s Daily noted that Chungking had achieved 
self-sufficiency in such non-staples as vegetables, hogs and fowl, and it stated 
that this should be an example for other cities. An additional drive, pushed 
energetically especially in the latter half of 1959, was for the increased 
propagation of hogs. 

Numerous Chinese groups in Hong Kong, too, analyze local publications 
and reports smuggled from the mainland and relate them to information 
coming from other sources. One such group is the Union Research Institute, 
which has the best collection of local newspapers from the mainland and 
publishes a Chinese language China Weekly (Tsu-kuo) which reports regular- 
ly n ¢onditions there. Indeed, it may well have been the effort to prevent 
such collection of facts on starvation and mass discontent which prompted 
Peking in mid-November to curtail export of all néwspapers except the 
People’s Daily, and to ban export of practically all other publications except 
those specifically intended for foreign propaganda purposes. 

A primary sourcé of information is the letters written to relatives abroad 
by Chinesé. These letters, some of which are discussed and reproduced below, 
brig the story of hunger in China down to the individual human level— 
100 frequently overlooked by the economists who work with and speculate 
about the various claims and statistics released by Peking. 











In the early months of 1960 the picture on the mainland is shocking, 
Foodstuffs are severely rationed. In some communes the quota for laborers 
is down to less than three ounces of rice per day. Others have no rice, and 
peasants are attempting to live by eating bark, roots and weeds. Even Con. | 
munist medical journals are discussing local diseases related to malnutrition, 
and refugees reveal that edema is widespread throughout the land. Edema, 
a form of dropsy, starts with a swelling of the legs which then spreads to 
the face, abdomen and other parts of the body; fluid collects in the body 
cavities, resulting in pot belly and difficulty in breathing. It is caused by 
nutritional deficiency, particularly of proteins and vitamins. Some of the 
American soldiers whom the Communists took prisoner in Korea died of 
edema in the space of less than two weeks. In China, where the people have 
adjusted to malnutrition, edema develops more slowly. 

A refugee who had worked as a medical technician in a hospital in 


a 








Chengtu in Szechwan province, normally a prosperous agricultural area, 
reached Hong Kong in the latter part of January. Ile reported that tens of | 
thousands of people in the Chengtu area were suffering from edema, and | 
that he knew of scores of people dying every day from the disease. 

Actually. refugee testimony has revealed the grim conditions of hunger | 
and disease among the Chinese peasants for more than a year. The Man. 
chester Guardian of July 25, 1959, carried an interview with a Chinese | 
woman who escaped to Macao. Her reply to the question why she wanted 
to escape: “First, because my husband had left the mainland last August; | 
secondly. I couldn’t stand to see my child starving. All the time he ate 
nothing but watery rice gruel, the only food available for the children. 
Look at him, he’s 13 months old and he can’t even crawl.” She went on to 
describe food conditions in the commune from which she came: “No meat, | 
no vegetables, no nothing! Once in a while we eat rice with a kind of salty 
fluid which they say is used to preserve fish.” 

A refugee woman who reached Manila under the auspices of the Philippine 
Mission of Catholic Relief Services on September 1, 1959, was quoted by 
the Manila Chronicle the following day as saying, “Conditions in Red China 
are not good. People are suffering because there is no food.” By 1960, the | 
refugees told stories of children crying with hunger and of fodder oy 
for cattle being fed to them. Many claimed that old people suffering from | 
malnutrition were not admitted to hospitals. One refugee family with five 
children had had less than 15 pounds of rice the whole previous month, One 
young Overseas Chinese student, who managed to get back out to Hong} 
Kong after a visit home, had been sent to a commune for ‘six weeks and} 
had lost more than 25 pounds from overwork and lack ef food. 

Even in Peking food shortages became noticeable to members of foreign’ 
legations and other visitors early this year. They reported that by January} 
no fat, butter, eggs, carrots or sweet potatoes were available for the people, 
and that cabbage, beets and turnips were the only vegetables to be had. Al 
of these items had been freely obtainable the winter before. Official rations) 
in Peking gave each worker seven ounces of meat, nine ounces of cooking) 
oil and one pound of sugar per month, two bars of soap per family perf 
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month and seven-and-one-third meters of cloth per family per year. Fre- 
quently the allotted portions of meat could not be obtained at the state 
stores. Such conditions have been widespread and have led naturally to 
inflation and black marketing, especially in China’s overpopulated cities. 


Reasons for Hunger 


The rightists who say that the people’s communes are not superior, 
that there is a crisis in food, that the people’s life is hard, do not 
clearly see the facts, 


Kirin Daily, October 8, 1959 


There is bitter irony in the fact that China’s people were going hungry at 
the very time the regime was announcing new records in food production. 
In 1959, Peking boasted that the food crop had been doubled the year before 
as a result of the establishment of the people’s communes and the released 
energies of the masses during the “Great Leap Forward.” This claim was 
scaled down after a meeting of the Communist leaders in Lushan in Kiangsi 
province, August 2-16, 1959; but the more modest figures still claimed a 35 
per cent rise in grain output over 1957. 

In January 1960, Peking claimed that the 1959 grain harvest was over 270 
million tons, an increase of eight per cent over the crop of the year before 
and more than double the crop of 10 years before—a new record for China! 
The People’s Daily of January 25 stated: “This is a new and great victory 
of the ‘three magic wands’—the general line for Socialist construction, the 
Great Leap Forward, and the people’s communes.” Yet, almost without ex- 
ception, the refugees have reported less food to eat than at any time within 
their memory. But even assuming that Communist claims were exaggerated 
for propaganda purposes and to satisfy the demands of top leaders eager to 
demonstrate the superiority of their system, why should there have been such 
widespread hunger in China over the past year? 

One important reason is that China was faced with very bad natural condi- 
tions in 1959. The People’s Daily of February 10, 1960, stated: “In 1959, 
we experienced a series of natural calamities, including drought, flood, 
typhoon, and insect pest disasters. Some 650 million mow [more than 150,000 
square miles] of farm land was adversely affected. The situation was the 
most serious since liberation, constituting a rare case in history.” There is 
bitter irony here, too. Since 1956, the regime has repeatedly claimed that 
natural disasters are a thing of the past in China. And in its flood- and 
drought-control programs Peking has mobilized unprecedented forces of 
laborers and has made some major strides, But the criticisms of the “right- 
ists” have pointed to a disproportionate attention to show pieces, and the 
Communist leaders have shown an almost blind faith that anything can be 
accomplished providing the masses are mobilized and controlled. 

Because of insufficient snowfall during the winter of 1959-60, Chinese 
Communist Chief Mao Tse-tung again began to mobilize the masses into 
regiments to fight the drought that began in January and continued through 
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April. Radio Peking reported on March 14 that even units of the Arm; 
Navy and Air Force were actively engaged in drought-fighting in the con 
munes of their garrison areas. The extent of this anti-drought campaign i 
an indication that conditions for the peasants may be appreciably worse thi 
coming year. 

Another reason for the hard lot of the Chinese peasants is the great step-y 
in China’s food exports, often for strictly political purposes. Trade with th 
Soviet Union has continued to rise, and for the past three years the Chinex 
have exported much more to the USSR than they have received in retun. 
A Pravda article on March 9, 1960, revealed that trade between the tw 
countries, who are now each other’s greatest trading partners, reached ove 
$2 billion in 1959, a 35 per cent rise since 1958. 

More than 70 per cent of China’s exports to the Soviet Union are agrici 
tural products. In addition to rice, one of the big items of export to th 
Soviet Union has been pork. In explaining the need to increase pork prodw 
tion and economy in consumption during 1959, the People’s Daily, stressin’ 


the importance of trade, announced on May 20 that “every year we purchit 1 


from the Soviet Union and other fraternal countries [the satellites] 
large quantity of machines, and we have to export a large amount d” 
agrarian products, among which pork is one of the major items.” Mam 
of the food exports to the USSR are for servicing debts, including cost 
armaments which have helped make Communist China a major militay 
force in the Far East. 

There are other important reasons for the hunger. These include th 
failure of the regime to give adequate attention to the fertilizer industry 17 
its doctrinaire concentration on heavy industry and armaments, inadequit 7 












development of storage facilities, and breakdowns in the transportation sys- 
> tem where priorities have been given to movement of goods related to heavy 
industrialization. 

But by far the most important reason for the current hunger in China is 
4 the almost incredible persistence of the Chinese Communist leaders in 
| following Stalinist orthodoxy where the peasants are concerned. The Com- 
munist approach to the peasants and the development of agriculture by col- 
~ \lectivization has been an abysmal failure wherever it has been tried. Next 
~ to his secret oration on the crimes of Stalin, perhaps the most significant 
+ speech Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev has made in the post-Stalin period 
' was in September 1953, when he revealed that collectivization in the Soviet 
» Union had failed to raise agricultural production significantly. Where gains 
~ have been made since then, they have come through the abandonment of 
' collectivist. methods. 

Communist collectivization has made sense only in terms of control over 
_ the peasants and as an effective means of seizing their production for the 
state. In China, where the margin of subsistence is so narrow, the loss of 
incentive, the inefficiency of large gang labor in agriculture, the lack of 
peasant identification with the land and the subordination of agricultural 
expertise to political reliability in selecting managers for the countryside— 
HAO-CHi ll these make the intense forms of collectivization chosen by the Mao 
he Arm, regime not only stupid but tragic. 


aaa 


the com 
mpaign i The Communes 
worse thi) ~ 

“The people’s communes are really good; they will bring pros- 
‘at step-y perity to the state and security to the people for several hundred 
> with th million years to come”—these were the enthusiastic words uttered 
ie Chiney by the great masses of the peasants from the bottom of their 
in retum’ hearts. 
1 the tw! People’s Daily, August 29, 1959 
ched ove 


There was ample reason for Khrushchev’s negative reaction to the system 

e agrici) of people’s communes which the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
yrt to tk munist party announced to its people and to the world on September 4, 1958. 
' Khrushchev remarked that communes had been tried in the Soviet Union, 
but had not worked. The communes had indeed been tried in the USSR 
in the early years, and they had involved the same type of mess halls and 
| barracks which Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues were pushing in China. 
© In fact, in February 1919 the Commissariat of Agriculture in the Soviet 
) Union had issued a model statute for communes. This intense form of 
ing cost} collectivization persisted even after the start of the big collectivization drive 
- militan|” in 1927, when the peasants in the USSR were pushed into the artel form 
_ of collectives, a somewhat less regimented but equally effective type of control. 

clude th) As Naum Jasny points out in his monumental study, The Socialized Agri- 
dustry it q culture of the USSR (Stanford University Press, 1949), the communes 
radequat 7 proved to the satisfaction of the Party that “they could exist only when 



















heavily subsidized.” They were so inefficient, ineffective and in many re. 
spects so unenforceable that the 16th Party Congress in mid-1930 pointedly 
prohibited collectivization of anything but production and insisted that 
housing and eating had to be on an individual basis. The Sixth Congress 
of Soviets decided on March 17, 1931, that the commune was a high form 
of collectivization which could only come at some future time after the 
artel form of collective had “been passed as a school.” 

Difficulties similar to those experienced with the communes in the Soviet 
Union have been reflected in the changing policies of Mao’s regime in China. 
During the first intense drive in 1958 when mess halls were established, 
houses destroyed, barracks erected and regimentation of farm labor pushed, 
the Communist leaders boasted that they were on the threshhold of com. 
munism. They advanced such slogans as “Eat without paying,” and “To 
each according to his needs.” But many of the Chinese peasants were soon 
found to be eating without working hard, and great numbers slaughtered 
their pigs and other livestock and disposed of their assets prior to joining 
the communes. These facts, combined with passive resistance and the excesses 
of the Party cadres, led the Central Committee to call for a program of 
readjustment on December 10, 1958. 

This program, known as “tidying up” the communes, continued until after 
the August meeting of the Party leaders, which admitted statistical dis- 
crepancies and called for combatting the “rightist opportunism” of those 
who criticized the communes and the Great Leap Forward. During the 
“tidying up” period some of the more regimented forms of life were allowed 
to disappear. In the spring and summer, for example, the rulers allowed 
abandonment of many of the mess halls and a return to family living. 
Private vegetable plots and some independent livestock raising were en- 
couraged, although in some areas the vegetable plots were so small as to be 
almost insignificant. In Kwangtung province, for instance, refugees re- 
ported that the land allocated was approximately 1/200th of an acre per head. 
Nurseries and “happy homes for the aged” were no longer financed by 
the communes, and in many cases these were abandoned or had to be 
financed by the production brigades in which the peasants were still 
organized, 

But the disappearance of some regimented forms of life in the com- 
munes did not mean any real improvement in the lot of the peasants, The 
cadres enforced graded rations and a work point system based on labor 
performed. Commune members were supposed to receive wages from which 
they were expected to pay for additional rations, medical attention, school. 


ing, haircuts, tobacco, etc. Frequently, however, the peasants went for months . 


without pay. Refugees coming to Hong Kong in the summer of 1959 stated 
that in most areas payments had ceased altogether. After the readjustments, 
which still failed to satisfy the peasants, Peking officially abandoned its 
talk of free meals and was very blunt in having the cadres tell the peasants, 
“No work, no food.” It should be noted, however, that external propaganda 
still claims that the mess halls in the communes give good food without pay 
—e.g., the English-language weekly Peking Review, January 12, 1960. 
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The Chinese peasants also faced other difficulties. For example, during 
the frenzied drive of 1958 to produce pig iron, the various teams running 
the iron smelteries had seized practically anything made of metal for melting 
down in their emulation drives. Thus many families found themselves with- 
out cooking utensils once the mess halls were disbanded in the summer of 
1959. Work assignments in the labor brigades continued to be arbitrary. One 
refugee in Macao, when asked whether his wife and children would miss 
him, replied that since the organization of the communes his wife had 
erown accustomed to his enforced absences for months at a time. 

Following the enlarged Central Committee meeting at Lushan during the 
first half of August, Chinese Communist party leaders reverted to their 
former policies of regimentation for the communes. The regime has been 
caught in the vicious circle of its own policies, Controls have been re- 
imposed as a result of the natural calamities of 1959, its commitments for 
exports, the resistance of the peasants which expresses itself in apathy and 
decreasing effort and the need to assure for the state a larger share of the 
farm produce for feeding the growing cities and financing ambitious projects 
in frontier areas. Yet more controls promise only lower productivity for 
which the regime can seem to find only one answer—still further controls. 

In the fall of 1959 Peking launched a drive for the re-establishment of 
mess halls. The October 19 People’s Daily stated frankly that the mess 
halls should be viewed as a key method of curtailing grain consumption. 
The drive for economizing on grain consumption was linked to the campaign 
against the “rightist opportunists,” and the leaders threatened all people 
who resisted measures for economizing on food consumption with punish- 
ment as “rightists.” That this renewed Draconian approach to the Chinese 
people would require still tighter discipline and control was reflected in a 
key article in the December 16, 1959, issue of the Party’s fortnightly 
theoretical journal Red Flag (Hung Ch’i) by An Tzu-wen, head of the 
Organization Department of the Central Committee, calling for a strengthen- 
ing of Party work and discipline in the communes, The full extent of the bind 
in which the Chinese Communists find themselves was reflected in the Party 
decision of March 30, 1960, to push on with the establishment of urban 
communes. 


THE LETTERS 


All of these developments and their meaning at the personal, human level 
are reflected in the letters written by the Chinese to their relatives and 
friends in Chinese communities overseas. On June 15, 1958, THE New 
LEADER published as a special supplement some of a collection of more 
than 100 such letters which had come into my hands as a result of a trip 
to the Far East in early 1959. They constituted a unique collection of 
original source materials on conditions in China under the Communists. The 
translation of the special supplement into several languages and continued 
contact with Chinese friends have resulted in my securing many more such 
letters in a rather regular flow. 












Chinese, who are usually most hesitant to make such materials availab} 
to others, have passed these letters on with the explicit understanding thil 
personal names and identifications be safeguarded, Their usual reticenyl 
has been overcome by their desire to have other people learn the fate , 
their people under Mao’s regime. The 34 letters which have been translate 
and published here represent once again a selection from more than ]( 9 
covering a period of seven months beginning in July 1959. Bo 

Whereas the letters published in the earlier NEw LEADER supplemer 
reflected the bitterness accompanying the organization of the people’s com) y 
munes, the major theme running through the letters printed here is hung: 
and starvation. There is a tragic parallel between these letters and lettes)” y 
which came from the Soviet Union during the disastrous famine there jj 
1932-33. There is a further tragic parallel in the success of the two totalitaria)” 


governments in keeping knowledge of the two famines from the outsik™ 4 
world. m 


As William Henry Chamberlin points out in his Collectivism: A Falv” h 
Utopia (Macmillan, 1938), the great famine in the USSR “was brough> bh 
on by ruthless requisitions and colossal blunders in the administration (7 |i 
the collective farming system.” The subject of the great famine is stil), 
taboo inside the Soviet Union, and we can expect the present hunger i!) C 
China to remain taboo as long as Mao is in power. According to Jasny,: 
conservative estimate would be that the normal mortality rate was exceed) D 
by 5.5 million deaths in the disaster which reached its climax in the spriv 
of 1933. It was at this time that Sidney and Beatrice Webb visited thy w 
Soviet Union and returned saying, “We have seen the future, and it works’) n 
The parallel with Lord Boyd Orr hardly needs comment. = ne 

German colonist peasants who were caught in the grip of Stalin’s od 
lectivization drive and the resultant famine in Russia and the Ukrair 
wrote letters to relatives and friends in Germany, the United States an U 
elsewhere in the Western world. Thousands of these letters were handlil)_ 
by Briider in Not (Brothers in Need) , a committee made up of representative), | 
of Roman Catholic, Lutheran and Mennonite welfare organizations in Ger 
many. Some of these letters were compiled and published in Berlin in 193) * 
in the form of a small book edited by Kurt Ihlenfeld, entitled Hungerpredig:) P* 
Deutsche Notbriefe aus der Sowjetunion, 1933 (The Testimony of Hungert di 
German Letters of Distress from the Soviet Union, 1933). One of the scholar)” hi 
who worked with the committee and who personally read most of th} pl 
letters wrote to me in calling the small book to my attention: “I realize, i= 
could be said, the booklet is merely a piece of propaganda. Yet, I dif cl 
testify that this is not so. The contents of the letters are taken from th? 


originals, as I saw them myself.” D 
The real tragedy and human suffering caused by Mao Tse-tung’s attemp) b 
to outdo Stalin in regimenting the peasants can be eloquently pointed up hi) ™ 
ol 


comparing extracts of some letters which are now coming from China wil 
extracts of letters contained in The Testimony of Hunger. It is worth pointiyy " 
out that many of the German letters, like the Chinese, reflect the pov! 


grammar and inaccuracies of poorly educated peasants. Below, extract) © 
















availabki from the letters from the Soviet Union are followed by extracts from letters 
from the people’s communes in China. In many respects they constitute as 
) definitive a refutation of Communist claims of superiority as one can 
magine. They document the incredible stupidity of a system which refuses 
o learn from past mistakes, Must the world sit by and watch the tragedy 
of the great famine of 1932-33 in the Soviet Union be repeated at even 
‘ oreater cost without doing anything? 


USSR—1933 

Fesruary 8, 1933 

 WortHy FRIEND: 

> there in = We've eaten up almost all small seedling potatoes. Now we’ve got only a 

rtalitarian few turnips. Other than these few things, we'll soon have nothing to eat. 

© outs Almost everyone needs clothes, especially underwear and overcoats, but 
~ most of all we need nourishment. We’ve been eating meat from dead 

A Falv) horses. . . and me a member of a collective. I’ve worked for two years 

~ but can show little for it, for a man must work without pay; and what 








tration «little he earns is taken from him anyway.... 

1e is stile ANNA L. 
hunger ii) CHINA—1959 

» Jasny, 17 SEPTEMBER 1, 1959 
- exceedel) Deak Fourtu UNCLE: 


the sprin) There is no point in one trying to support a family doing field work 


isited the when a man cannot even support himself. If one worked furiously one could 
§ 





it works’) not get more than 10 ounces of rice each day. In the first half of this year 
© no one got a penny. Therefore, we beg you to rescue us from starvation. . . . 

alin’s cdl NEPHEW 

> Ukraine 

‘tates an USSR—1933 

© handel Marcu 5, 1933 

ssentativss, [0 THE MEN AND WOMEN 1N———: 


is in Get For the last three months we’ve been without bread. Indeed, we haven’t 
n in 193). seen one crumb in all this time. We’ve been living all this time merely on 
erpredig:), potatoes, but for the last two weeks we’ve not even had this. We’re ready to 
f Hunger die—but, are we ready! ? Would that God show his grace, not cast us from 










e scholasy his sight, and send us help. I plead with you once more for alms, please, 
st of the Please! ! 
realize, ify W. J: 
Yet, | i) CHINA—1959 
from th SEPTEMBER 1, 1959 
» Dear Son: 


’s attemp) _ Recent difficulties are out of the ordinary. In March and April the village 

ted up i had food rationing. At each meal the children receive one and one-half 

‘hina wit), Sunces of rice and adults two and one-half ounces. Men may have money, 

h point but they starve. Not only is food rationed, but some food and daily neces- 

the pow) ‘ities cannot be bought. Under this last-gasp situation I have decided to 

, extract 8° to Canton temporarily. . . . Don’t listen to rumors that for commune 
f 


& 
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supplies and food money is not needed. This is not so. Actually, money js 
needed, All the rest you know. If I say too much, I may get into trouble, 
MOTHER 


USSR—1933 
Unpatep 
SIR: 

We haven’t eaten bread for six months. We’ve had only gruel. We’ve not 
one grain of corn. We're without milk, without lard, and even more. The 
poor children—and we still have a 73-year-old grandmother with us. We 
have five children and nothing to eat. I have to write this to describe how 
things are. We’ve fled from T —— and are living off the land, as are many 
others. But, if we could only go on living. It is hard for us to watch my mother 
and the children go through this, especially when the children cry for food, 
and we have nothing to give them. This is heartbreaking. If I should go on 
writing of our distress, | would indeed need a lot of time. Even my beloved 
wife is sick. She is very weak. Ah, if you could only take care of some of our 
needs soon, our hunger wouldn’t grieve us so. 

Epwarp 
CHINA—1959 
DECEMBER 1959 
ELDER BROTHER IN AMERICA: 

Since last September we have had food rationing. | am hungry, skinny, 
and sick all the time. Our grandchildren are increasing in number. Their 
fathers work in the fields or mountains all day. They don’t have enough food 
for themselves. How can they look after me? I don’t have the heart to ask 
them for help. . . . If you were here at home, you could not bear to see the 
suffering that your grandchildren are going through. It would break your 
heart. Many people have died without coffins. . . . 

YOUNGER BROTHER 


USSR—1933 
FEBRUARY 28, 1933 
DEAREST SIRs: 

Conditions here are most desperate. I’m alone, have four children, and 
have not a speck of meal in the house. Given the hopeless situation here, 
only immediate help can save me and the children. In the past three months 
we've not eaten one slice of bread. 

We're suffering terrifying hunger. You’ve already received many of my 
pleadings for help and I hope you have listened and will grant some of them. 
God will repay you a thousandfold. . . . 


D. B. 
CHINA—1959 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1959 

YOUNGER BROTHER: 
If I don’t pay back the commune loan company, I will be punished. Tha 
is why I am writing to you to ask you to take time to go see brother Chiu 
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D. B. 
9, 1959 


d. That 
er Chiu 


and tell him to be sure to send me some money to help me out. Otherwise I 
might die. 
ELDER BROTHER 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1959 
DEAR DAUGHTER NUMBER Two: 
We use oat flakes for the main food because we are half-fed every day. 
Today our food has been reduced again. The misery is beyond words. . . 
: FATHER 


Conclusion 


The full texts of the letters from China which follow also document, as 
did those published last year, other aspects of the conditions of the Chinese 
peasants: arbitrary work assignments, attempts to escape, forced labor, special 
privileges for the “new class” and full-blown “bureaucratic despotism” to 
use Karl A. Wittfogel’s apt phrase. It should be pointed out that all but one 
of the letters come from Kwangtung and Fukien provinces in southeast China, 
since practically all Chinese living abroad, with the exception of more recent 
refugees, came from these two provinces. A survey of materials gathered in 
Hong Kong and the testimony of refugees coming to Hong Kong and Macao 
during the period covered by the letters, however, confirms that conditions 
in these southeast provinces are not exceptional. 

I have arranged the letters in chronological order because they help to 
illustrate the development of the policies of the Peking regime as summarized 
above. The letters have also been numbered for reference purposes, and | 
have interspersed a few comments and elaborations on some aspects of life 
in Communist China they reveal. It has been necessary to substitute a “———” 
in places where identification might be possible, and names have been blacked 
out in the Chinese texts that are reproduced. 

As I pointed out in the earlier NEw LEADER supplement, these letters from 
the people’s communes in mainland China are immensely valuable not only 
for countering the propaganda turned out by Peking, but also, even more im- 
portant, for revealing the individual human dimensions of suffering under 
Communist totalitarianism. The Chinese who made these letters available 
did so with the hope that the outside world would not blandly assume that 
their relatives on the mainland support or endorse the Communist regime 
there. Perhaps, in addition, a reading of some more letters from the com- 
munes will help drive home the importance of safeguarding our own freedoms 
and refusing to allow such perversions of power as the people’s communes 
to be the fate of any human beings anywhere. 
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mre COP CONni We U re ES 


§ 


a. FUKIEN Province 
JuLy 1959 & 


—— 


DEAR UNCLE: 

I received the letter and money you sent last time. How are you, uncle? | 
| hope you are fine. 
Uncle, the money you sent me is all gone. In June we had a food shortage, 
Everyone has to eat grass roots. There is no food for the children. | spent 
some of the money and bought smuggled food for our children to eat. That 
is why the money is gone. For this reason we cannot have a memorial | 
service.' The remainder [ turned over to grandfather. Besides, Cheng-tao | 

is still too young to understand. 

Right now our family is enduring bitter troubles. Only you, uncle, can 
help us. Please ask —— to help too, and tell him our situation, Chen-sung § 
is without a coffin and a grave.” Besides his mother has been sick for a 
month and she is old. We do not have a coffin or grave for her, After - 
reads this letter he must answer as soon as possible. 

Chu-yu wants to leave the country. Do you think it can be arranged? FF 

Hoping you are in good health. ‘ 


Spee 











Ho-nus & 
| 
The following letter reveals many of the conditions suffered by the peasants. © ‘ 
These, in turn, are confirmed by other letters. For example, the writer points © ! 
out that nothing is available in the cities, as does the writer of letter number 4 
16. There is discussion of the black market, which is also revealed in letters F ‘ 
16, 27, 29 and 31. The writer points to the relaxation in the people’s com- E : 
munes which took place during the period of readjustment. This can also be & " 
seen in letters 3, 5, 6, 20 and 24. F , 
2. KwancrTunc Provinct § 
Juty 16, 19598 9 
DEAR SON: 





I’d like you to know that [ received your letter of July 1 on July 13.8 \ 
I found out that cousin ——— was fortunate enough to get out of the 
hospital and we are quite happy about this. We have received _neithe 





1. Chinese residents overseas frequently send money to relatives in_ theit 
home towns to arrange for memorial services for their deceased relatives. 8 

2. Relatives are also frequently expected to contribute money toward funeral: © ie 
of older people on the Chinese mainland. In a rather practical manner, coffin 
are often purchased in advance of death and arrangements made for burial plots 


16 


Peete 











letters nor money from at this time. Uncle number three suffers from 
asthma constantly and he seems half dead. This in addition to —— having 
been in the hospital. 

As I say, we have heard nothing from How can one help 
worrying about these things? I notified uncle number three as soon as | 
received your letter, and this eased his worries a bit. Previously, on July 1, 
/ — sent us expense money and asked us to take advantage of *s 
ROVINCE summer vacation to go to Canton with the children for a while. I was very 
y 195) | happy to hear this. If uncle number two could go along, it would be better 
yet, but he is now also the platoon bookkeeper. 

' | have decided to start my journey to Canton on July 25 or 26, and I 
' will meet the others at the Hotel. is also very happy, but the time 
I js near for harvesting the spring crops and planting the fields. It’s the busy 


TUN 








uncle? 














ortage, © 
ape h. agricultural season so he can’t get away. But the two of us and small grand- 
at. That F son are going. We are taking him because he doesn’t want to leave 
emorial : me. He is also in his mother’s way and she asked me to take him along, 
heng: tao together with auntie, brother and sister, to give him a chance to get ac- 
* quainted with things. I] am therefore very happy to receive this invitation. 
cle. an The time for departure has been set. I’ll meet with the cadres to get a 
ven-suny | travel permit and a grain ration ticket, or [’ll take grain along, otherwise 
1k for if there may be nothing to eat later. Right now there is much corruption in 
ier — J Canton and you can’t buy food. Eating places don’t have pork or fresh 
vegetables, and you can’t even buy biscuits or candy. What a pity that such 
_ ' a good city as Canton has become a place where you have to take your 
i E own grain when traveling. It’s a pity that food and vegetables have to be 


Ho- nu eaten with only a bit of soy sauce. In addition, you can’t even stay there 

long. There is no food, and money has no value. There are chickens, each 
veasants, |, °osting more than 20 yuan,* which is equivalent to $50 Hong Kong. In our 
| place fresh chicken is a little more than one yuan per pound. 


or poinls : : ca nee 
Wine ' The commune is a failure. At present they are decentralizing and giving 
-n letters |, °c person a piece of land. Now it’s harvest time and everyone eats rice 





e’s com fa congees for which the rice still has to be bought every month, If you pay 

also be @, 2° Money, you get no grain. Our family pays nine yuan each month. If 
> we all went out and worked, we would pay a little less. 

Now we are all fine. Please don’t worry about us.‘ 








[NAME OMITTED] 


B 3. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 


a Juty 18, 1959 
July bb 


of : 3 
| neit | 


in their © 


My Respectep FATHER AND MOTHER: 
| expect that you have already received and read the last letter I wrote 





3. About $8. One Chinese yuan equals approximately 42 cents U.S. currency 


~ atthe official rate of exchange. 
tives, ss ” 
. which is found in so many of the 


letters, may seem strange in view of the personal tragedies that are related. It 
isa standard form, frequently used in letters. 


4. The expression wu-nein, “don’t worry, 


7 


| funerals z 


pr, coffin 
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to you, and that you know its contents. Now, there have already been 
changes in every work assignment, because of the recent contraction of the 
commune administrative areas. For example, the sewing group of my pro- 
duction brigade has already dispersed, and | am now going back to my 
village agricultural production group to be a team member again. It is 
the busy season in farming right now so | will soon be moving out with 
the members of my village agricultural production group to go to work. 

Since I didn’t have enough to eat during the period of the first-stage grain 
contract,” and because of the nutritional deficiencies at that time and for 
other reasons, | am still very tired and weak. Working in the fields, I some- 
times feel that my body just can’t stand the pace. However, as for the 
present method of distribution in the commune, we have gone back to the 
old way; if you don’t go out and work, then you don’t have any money 
to go out and get your rations. If you go out to work gritting your teeth 
to hold back the pain, this is also not good for your health. Hence, it is 
difficult to do either. 

On top of this, the commune has specified in the last few days that the 
rations per person per year per crop are reduced from the former amount.® 
If this takes place, then it will truly be hard ever to get enough to eat. Only 
if we receive your overseas remittances and buy a few pounds of rice, 
enabling us to have reasonable daily provisions of rice, can we ever get 
enough to eat. How difficult is it for you to send us money? 

And this isn’t all. After the communes were split up, the cadres in my 
production brigade again brought up the subject of the food eaten up 
in the past by the immediate dependents and other relatives residing with 
employees of the commune when the big commune was established. Now we 
must calculate the value of that food and repay it in cash. As there were 
four people in my house, we must repay. For each month, we must repay 
a total of about 24 yuan. We must repay for the period beginning with 
April 1959, according to the Western calendar. Calculating to the present, 
we must repay a total of about 100 yuan. If we don’t repay in cash, we 
still must have rations.’ Such an immense sum of money! How can I ever 
raise it? I tell you this especially in the hope that my two parents can help 
me solve this dilemma! 

Wu-shen’s health has improved somewhat in the last several days. He 
was all ready to return to school next semester and resume his work. Original- 
ly, he should have continued to rest and recuperate for a period of time. 





5. The people’s communes deliver fixed quotas of grain to the state in 
specified contract installments. Deliveries in the spring are especially difficult 
for the people because spring crops are frequently insufficient even to meet the 
quota. The writer is probably referring to the commune’s contract for food 
delivery in the spring of 1959. 

6. Rations are frequently apportioned for the members of each commune 
on the basis of the estimated yield of each crop within that commune. 

7. The language of the letter is obscure here. Perhaps the writer means to 
imply that the money might be repaid in grain, and in that case the family 
would have nothing to eat. 
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However, because he is so compelled by his environment, he will not | 
back to school. Will this become a problem in the future with regard t 
food for me and my boys and girls? He has absolutely no other way by 
to take each step as it comes. 

Mother, your elder brother’s wife came over to our house a couple ¢ 
days ago and we talked for a while. We talked about cousin Chia-ts’ung: 7 
recent engagement to a girl from San-chia village. They are planning 
get married this year in August or September by the lunar calendar, bi 
there is no way for your sister-in-law’s family to raise the proper betrothd | 
money, so she has asked me to pass the word on to you and hopes that yo 
might be able to give her some money to help her to complete this joyfilT 
occasion. | took the opportunity to convey your congratulations to th! ; 
couple. | 
May your precious health remain hearty and vigorous. & | 

RESPECTFULLY SENT BY YOUR IGNORANT DAUGHTER} } 
CHING-CHAN 
b \ 

The following letter reflects some of the natural disasters which hit Chin} 
during the summer of 1959. Mainland papers reported unprecedented flood) 
in Kwangtung province between June 15 and 24. On the 24th, Communist 
newspapers in Kwangtung stated that more than one million acres of croplani® 
had been affected by floods, and that the Party Provincial Committee ha a 
decided that those areas where crops were a total loss would be exempt fron™ 
grain deliveries to the state. Less seriously affected areas, it was decidel,§ a 
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would have to lower grain rations and would still be required to deliver ani ¥ 
sell grain to the state. a 
4. CANTON City, KWANGTUNG PRoviNey f 

Jury 19, 1955 

DEAR BROTHER AND SISTER:® ; 
You have suggested that the three of us should return to the village i) 
live. We agree with you, but at present conditions in the village are nots E 
good. This year we have had floods. In many areas everything has bee al 
lost. In the village at the time of harvest there are only five ounces of rit)® ?’ 
per day. Hunger goes on continuously. It is like the times of hardship ev P 
perienced before. We are only enduring these hardships with the hope thi hi 


there will be brighter days. If there is no support, what is there to lof 
forward to? 

After the illness of our child, recuperation has been slow. It is diffcu on 
to find nourishment in Canton. Diarrhea and fever persist. How can we th 
have any happiness at home? I hope that you can help us find some sour) 
of aid. ga 

As I see it, under the present international conditions it may not bei /9 
good time to start business. Discuss this with third uncle and give it soy 








8. This letter is addressed to relatives in North America. 
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thought. The country you are in is only a small country and anything can 
happen. 
We have a few villagers in Cuba. With the change in government they 
> have not written to their relatives here for two years. 
Let me know what you think about what I have to say. 
Your BROTHER AND SISTER 


| not go 
-oard to 
way but 


a 5. Canton Crry, KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
Aucust 2, 1959 
DEAR CHIN-YUNG:? 

Received your last letter two months ago but was unable to find time until 
© now to write to you because of summer work in the field. In connection with 
© the matter of third sister continuing school, I have thought of not letting 
~ her continue on to high school because of financial difficulties. But since 
you had insisted that she continue her schooling, I have carried out your 
» wish. She has now passed her entrance examination to high school. School 
© will start on August 18, which is very soon. 
| She will need six yuan for registration and four yuan for tuition, besides 
three yuan to buy vegetables and two yuan for rice each month. There will 
be four months this year in the first school term. Payment can be made on 


croplaniiy a monthly basis. When you receive this letter, will you please remit the money 
‘ittee hit, home as soon as possible. 
mpt frong, We have already received our rice ration for this year. Each person is 


allotted 12 pounds of rice per month, which is really not enough. To prevent 
sliver anit Us from starving, I have written to uncle in Hong Kong to buy some noodles 
? and deliver them to us through some friends. Can you help us too? 

I figure that third sister will need about $100 Hong Kong per semester 
Provincia for her schooling. 

19, 195 Your Moruer 


sated, 


P.S. Since May, we have not been eating at the people’s commune. 
Everybody goes home to eat. But the ration is very meager. This food 
has best, alotment is insufficient. Even sweet potatoes cost about 20-30 yuan per 
es of rit, Picul,'° and the supply is rather scarce, which makes purchase difficult. 
rdship es Parcels sent to us are charged a nominal custom fee, but the amount is not 
hope thi high. Lately, parcels can be sent to us at anytime from Hong Kong. 


village ti 
ire not s 


‘e to locke 
> Many of the letters, like the one which follows, indicate the pressures put 
is difficile. 0” relatives of Overseas Chinese (there are approximately 14 million of 
w can wee them scattered around the world, mostly in Southeast Asia) to send remit 
me sour) ‘ances home. But following the establishment of the communes, the remit- 
© ‘ances, which have for decades been a major source of foreign exchange 
ip for China, dropped off sharply. The Hong Kong Far Eastern Economic Re- 
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' 9. This letter is addressed to an elder son in North America. 
——_ 10. A Chinese measure equal to 100 catties. The Chinese pound, catty or 
» chin, equals 16 ounces. 
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view of June 4, 1959, stated: “One is forced to the conclusion that the loss of 
perhaps £15 million [$42 million] a year in foreign exchange by the Peking 
Government is prompted largely by Overseas Chinese fears that their gifts 
are surrendered by various forms of persuasion, to the commune or to 
the state, in spite of Government guarantees, It is reported that some Over. 
seas Chinese have been asked not to send cash as this cannot any longer 
buy food or necessities in the communes.” 

Some of the letters which follow, however, indicate that the remittances 
can buy food. The Communists have attempted to compensate for the drop 
in remittances by manipulations in trade with Hong Kong. That British 
Crown Colony has become Red China’s greatest foreign exchange earner in 
the non-Communist world. Peking’s surplus in trade with Hong Kong was 
approximately $174 million in 1957 and almost $200 million in 1958. In 
1959, the Communists eased the restriction on gift imports of food from 
Hong Kong. These were the very foods which they had exported to Hong 
Kong at good profit. In some cases they have managed to get additional 
foreign exchange by customs duties and price manipulations. 

Peking is constantly assuring the overseas Chinese that their remittances 
to their relatives, who are given special treatment, will be delivered and 
kept secret without exception. The day after the following letter was written, 
Wang Han-chieh, chairman of the Fukien Overseas Chinese Affairs Com: 
mittee, made a strong statement to this effect. Serious censorship of letters 
requesting money apparently ceased during the year 1959. All of the letters 
reproduced here were sent through the open mails. 


6. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
Aucust 5, 1959 

Dear TSE-LIN:" 
The two letters [ wrote you consecutively last month might have been 


addressed to a wrong place. I don’t think you’ve received them. Our family | 


is fine, don’t worry. The vacation for the children will soon be over and 
they'll start classes on the 10th. How are you getting on at Macao? 
It’s expected that you'll be home soon. Please bring more foodstuff home 


as the Custom House has eased restrictions. You should buy preferably | 


edible oils and flour. Old Cheng asks you to bring one pound of peanut oil, | 


two pounds of sugar and soap. I would like you to buy some shrimp cake 
for us. Remember to bring home some cabbage and refined sugar. My 
brother requests you, too, to bring some tobacco. We are short of oil and 


sugar. As the people are allowed to cook and eat at home now, please tr 


to bring more foodstuffs to us. 
We have to pay for the foodstuffs ourselves. For several months, each 
month required 40-50 yuan. They’? frequently come to expedite the pay: 





11. This letter is from a wife to her husband, who has evidently moved to 
Macao. 

12. The wife probably refers by the pronoun “they” (ta-men) to the loc 
cadres. 
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ments. You haven’t sent any money home. | don’t have any money even to 
buy food now. You had better send some remittances before your return 
yo that I can pay off the debts for the food we have consumed. Furthermore, 
we can buy rice and sugar with the remittance certificate. 

] hear that Hung-hsing is getting wild. Don’t tolerate him. You have to 
control him. Kuei-jung’s application’? has not been approved yet. She’s 
still working for the embroidery factory, embroidering and weaving. She’s 
all right. Don’t worry about her. Good health to you. 

Yours, 
L1A0-TZU 


7. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
Aucust 16, 1959 
My Dear Son: 

I hope that you are in good health and that things have been going 
smoothly for you in recent days. Your letter of an earlier date has been re- 
ceived. Great aunt delivered the $30 American, which have been 
received in full. Do not worry about it any more. 

Daughter-in-law ——— has been under medical care for several months 
because of an ulcer condition, It is fortunate that she has recovered. | truly 
hope she will take care of herself and rebuild her health. 

At present the food supply is rather tight here at home. It has become 
necessary to purchase sweet potatoes and taros’* in order to stop our hunger 
pangs. Now the price for each 100 pounds of taros is 25 yuan, and this item 
is still not being sold in large quantities. Sweet potatoes are being sold for 
15 yuan per 100 pounds. As a result, the living conditions at home are ex- 
tremely difficult. 
is doing hard labor every day. He has been physically overworked. 
This has resulted in his developing a cough, and he has found it necessary 
to purchase cod liver oil to build his strength. I am old and cannot participate 
in hard labor. I can only take care of the home. Grandson is growing 
up and is very lovable. The two grandchildren, and » are going to 
school here. They are intelligent and they give me much happiness. We are 
all well at home. Please do not worry. 

















WITH BEST REGARDS, 
Your MoTHER 


P.S. For each 100 yuan you remit to us, the Government gives special 
treatment to [relatives of] Overseas Chinese by permitting them to purchase 
10 pounds of 1959 rice, and some oil, pork, brown sugar, etc. At present, 
each person is supplied with three ounces of rice a day, 





13. The daughter has evidently also applied for permission to go to Macao. 
i4. A plant which is ornamental in temperate climates but is edible for its 
starchy rootstock in tropical climates. 
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8. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
Aucust 20, 1959 
DEAR SON-IN-LAW AND GRANDDAUGHTERS: 

] wish to thank you all for sending me the 41 yuan on the 18th of August. 
In return I wish you all, young and old, good health. With the remittance 
certificate I went to the rice shop and purchased four pounds of rice, four 
ounces of oil, and half a pound of sugar; without the remittance certificate 
| would not have been allowed to buy these extra foods. This is a special 
privilege given to family members of Overseas Chinese when they receive 
remittances from overseas. When sending the remittance next time please use 
the name instead of , because very few people here know the latter 
name. Your father is getting old; I hope you girls will be good to him and 
respect him. I am well here at home. Don’t worry. 








BEST WISHES, 
Your GRANDMOTHER 
(ENCLOSED NOTE TO GRANDSON: 
Just received notification that 41 yuan had been sent to me by ——, 
— and . I did not receive the real money, only a notification with 
the three senders’ names.) 





The following letter, like number 6, reveals how the Communist authorities 
frequently provide food for the relatives of Overseas Chinese on credit and 
then use this to put pressure for further remittances. Given the deep sense 
of family responsibility which is part of the Confucian code, it is difficult 
for any Chinese to resist the pleas embodied in this letter and others, e.g., 
3, 14, 17 and 22. They are tantamount to blackmail of the Overseas Chinese. 


9, KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
Aucust 21, 1959 
Deak BROTHER-IN-LAW: 

One month has elapsed since your departure. I received your answer to 
my former letter today and know that Kuang-hsiung and grandma are all 
right in Macao. The members of our family are fine here too. But now the 
rationing system has presented a serious problem of food supply. Since 
the activation of the people’s commune, food has been rationed to each 
family with reference to the number in the family. We have run up a deficit 
of 175 yuan. We don’t have any money to pay it off. Our family has only 
two bushels of rice to last the entire month. It is hoped that you will kindly 
help us in time, 

We don’t have to conceal anything from you out of considerations of 
pride. Hsiang-lan’* asked me personally on the 17th to write to you for 
assistance. We must have money in order to get rice. That is required by 
the commune. We have very limited food. Each person gets only seven 
ounces of rice per day. A child gets only four and one-half ounces, The 





15. Sister of the addressee and wife of the writer. 
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shortage of food is especially serious in the Toumen People’s Commune. The 
quantity of food production has not reached the target. You are earnestly 
requested to send us some money each month. Good health. 

Your Broruer 


10. CHUNG-SHAN CouNTy, KWANGTUNG PROVINCE | 
AucusT 22, 195) 
Dear AUNT: 
We have not written to each other for a long time. How are you? We 
are all right here. Please use some opportunity to come see us.’® Our village 
is greatly changed. Since the establishment of the people’s commune, we 
have run short of food. We only have two boxes of matches and 10 ounces of 
kerosene. Edible oils and pork have not been available to us since Ney | 
Year’s Day. Through hard work a person may have seven ounces of rice 
per day. You have already been requested to buy some food and edibk 
oils for us. Uncle Hsiang has told me that. In addition, would you kindly 
buy some cabbage, rice and lighter flints for me. Mail them to us please! 
How is your condition now, aunt? Please tell me in your letter, Your 
nephew’s cultural standard is low.’? I will write you more the next time, 
Health and happiness. 
Your Nepuew 


The following two letters, like 18, 27, 29 and 34, tell of the desire ani 
attempt to get to the outside world. The Communists have been rather lenient 
about letting older people who cannot perform heavy labor escape to Hong 
Kong and Macao, but the able-bodied workers have escaped at great risk, 


11. KWANGTUNG Provinct 
Aucust 26, 195) 
DEAR DAUGHTER PI-YU: 

My mind has been so occupied, I have long delayed answering your} 
letter. Your parents think of you very much and hope you and your famil 
are all right down there. Everybody in our family has to join production. 
A-t’ang graduated from school in July and has come home to join the work, 
since his financial handicap prevents him from pursuing any further studies 
He would like to get out, but it’s almost impossible for him to secure 1 
permit. Your mother and I get 30 pounds of rice each per month; you} 
elder sister has 35 pounds. We have to pay according to fixed price. 10} 
think that two persons at our old age are still unable to feed themselves with} 
two meals per day! 

Your old Ma would like to go to Macao for work as a laundry woma 
but cannot make the required certificates available for her application. We 


FS 





16. The aunt, who is living in Hong Kong, is evidently free to come and go 
17. A standard expression of apology for not being able to write bette) 
Chinese. ( 
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never expected to have to suffer so much in our days so very near to the 
orave. How is the price of the lard at Macao? Would you buy two or three 
pounds of lard and two or three ounces of the herb tonic. Ping-shu writes 
us often. Please, if convenient to you, tell him we are all right here. Don’t 
vive Yu-fu any money if he comes to borrow. Good wishes. 

Your FATHER 


On the day after the following letter was written, a New China News 
Agency dispatch from Peking, entitled “People’s Communes Become Sound 
and Consolidated in China,” stated: “On the basis of increased production, 
the people’s communes have exerted great efforts to promote welfare facilities, 
education and public health for the rural population . . . the new housing 
is more spacious and comfortable than the old huts. . . . The marked im- 
provement in the livelihood of the peasants after the formation of the 
people’s communes has given lie to the slanders spread by the imperialist 
propaganda machines.” 

August 29, 1959, marked the first anniversary of ihe Politburo meeting 
at which the people’s communes were proclaimed. Anniversary statements 
talked about the “enthusiasm of the masses,” their happiness, and their 
love of the people’s communes. This letter to an uncle, like letters 3, 10, 21 
and 30, tells of arbitrary work assignments, and “No work, no food” 
policies. It indicates the caution required in dealing with official statements. 


12. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
Aucust 27, 1959 
Deak Evpest UNCLE: 

I haven’t written you for a long time. It’s hoped that all of you are fine 
there. We are all right. Don’t worry about us. My elder brother has been 
transferred from the Paisha Mine to the Haiyen Salt Mine for several days. 
His hardship as revealed in his letters is really worthy of our great sympathy. 
The trouble is that I don’t have any power myself, nor do I possess enough 
abilities to help him. I have often written him and advised him to come 
back to join the family so that I might feel relieved of the strong sense of 
obligation for him. He answered, “What you’ve said is perfectly right, But 
my superior will not approve my request and | have to stay. I want to escape, 
but on the consideration of food I dare not. I’m now held at bay.” What 
can we do about that? 

Furthermore, our papers have not been approved; we have to endure 
all the hardships. There’s an old saying, “Man proposes and God disposes.” 
I still cherish hope. This month I was transferred too. I’m working for the 
poultry raising yard at Lungch’uan Temple, very close to eldest aunt’s house. 
Just for the work, I have left my lovely family again. You didn’t personally 
see our life at the mine near Canton, So miserable! We lived under a 
thatched roof; the inside and outside of the hut were flooded when it 
rained, We had to sit up till dawn. Now I am suffering the same, so I always 
feel miserable. When I think about our present condition, I cannot help 
crying. 
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While working for the sulphur mine, we people worked in the water even | 
during freezing weather with heavy snow. Autumn will be over soon anj 
winter will come. How can my elder brother bear the cold? It’s impossible 
for us to carry on like this. Please write to aunt’s husband for some letter 
that might help us apply for an exit permit. I hope approval will be giver 
as early as possible, Otherwise, the best years of our life will be gone forever, 

For almost one year I’ve heard nothing from aunt’s husband. Maybe he’ 7 
afraid Ill bother him too much. A Chinese proverb says, “Money is flying § 
overhead; the wise men will have it while the fools have none.” So, all the j 
poor are fools and good for nothing. That’s true. They further say, “All fook § 
are spineless.” But there are some fools who have spines. ; 

Uncle, please write me and help us get out. Ask aunt to add a letter to 
her husband’s. Also, please write to the Overseas Chinese Affairs Committee 
to speed up the approval. I would like to die after we meet. When we become 
older, everything is gone. Regret does not help at all. I haven’t invited you 
and aunt to have dinner once. Very sorry. But if my application is approved 
and | can thereby work out my future, I must reward all my benefactors, 

I’m now young and strong and able to bear any heavy work. To toil til 
death in our Fatherland does not pay off at all. I cannot pour out all the 
words by which I want to appeal to you. My tears come down with words, 
Please write to aunt’s husband immediately and mail some photos of your | 
whole family, or send them to me. Take good care of your health. 

BEST WISHES, | 
Your NEPHEW 





Many of these letters from the people’s communes tell little stories, but to} 
those who know the pride and independence of the old Chinese peasant, the | 
little drama contained in the first few sentences of the following letter will 
be especially compelling. 


13. KWANGTUNG PRoviNct 
Aucust 28, 195) 
Deak AuNtT AND UNCLE:'* 

How are you? The pressed oats sent by you were received. Grandpa went 
to the Customs House without a penny in his pocket and so couldn’t take the | 
bag out because delivery required almost two yuan. He was irritated and | 
proposed the bag be turned back. We didn’t know about it until he came} 
home. Actually nothing was wrong. You don’t have to worry. 

Whenever Niu-nu and Niu-mei come back, Grandpa wants them to buy | 
several pounds of pork and some flour. We are short of food, Grandpa has 
only four ounces of rice per day; each person only has two ounces of edible 
oil per month. So, when they return, make sure to tell them to bring fool 
home. Each of our family has three meals of porridge in one day. You knov | 
this is our living condition. 








18. This letter is addressed to an aunt and uncle in Hong Kong. 
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Mother has been sick for a couple months and only has third-grade food. 
The provision for her is less sufficient than for any others. Furthermore, she 
has to save every penny for her medical treatment. We are still all fine; 
don’t worry. Niu-nu should remember to bring food home. In the meantime, 


> she is requested to buy some soap and other necessities for us. Good work 
forever, 


and good health. 
Your NEPHEW 


14. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
Aucust 28, 1959 
DeaR ELDER SISTER: 

How are you? Your remittance in the amount of five yuan has been re- 
ceived. Each of the students has to pay 10 yuan for board. Tuition, books 
and other expenses required by the school amount to over 10 yuan. Tuition 
and the charge for books are to be paid at once. I owe elder sister Mei-hsiao 
six yuan. The charge for meals is due again. Please send some money home. 

As the weather is getting colder, I have only a suit of tattered cotton 
clothes. When it turns really cold, I’ll be without proper clothes to keep me 
warm. Would you collect some old suits for winter and ask some friends 
in Hong Kong or Macao to bring them back. I wrote you some letters before 
asking you not to send any money to elder sister Mei-hsiao because sister-in- 
law forced me to write them. Now we have been turned out by sister-in-law. 
I’m all right, do not worry. 

My elder sister Mei-hsiao would like to exchange letters with you, but so 
far you haven’t answered her. Why is that? It is difficult for me to live as 
long as sister Mei-hsiao and second cousin have no money to give me. To 
borrow is more difficult. We have only four ounces of rice each per day. 
Please send some money home for buying cassava’ and rice. 

Lin Cuinc-yu*° 


One of the tragic aspects of life under conditions of hunger and starvation 
and under totalitarian control is the creation of distrust and even cleavages 
within families. This is reflected in the letter which follows as well as in 
several other letters. 


15. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
AucusT 31, 1959 

HusBaND:?! 
I have the honor to inform you J received your remittance last April. Im- 
perceptibly, it has been several months now. Present days cannot be com- 
pared with the past, as there is a lack of food supply which requires purchase 





19, Cassava is a starchy vegetable grown in the tropics and common in 
Kwangtung province. 

20. The writer is a young junior-high-school student in Canton. 

21, This letter is addressed to the husband who resides in America. 








of supplementary food. Sweet potatoes and taro are selling for 20 yuan per 
100 pounds. In this period of high cost of living, money is quickly used up, 
Therefore, your previous remittance was spent long ago for the family food © , 
supply. I have already borrowed some money from others to take care of — |; 
our expenditures. However, it is very difficult to borrow at the present — | 
moment, I hope that, if you have any spare money on hand, you will do” | 
your utmost to remit some immediately to help the family; ii is important, — ; 
Also, because I am physically weak, I am unable to work for my meal © , 
allowance. Besides, and his wife are not supporting the familv and fre | 
quently ask me for money. If your remittances are infrequent and far apart { 
or insufficient, then the family will definitely encounter difficulty. Further. 
and his wife haven’t the slightest idea of domestic economy. He 








more, ‘ 
is full of devilish tricks with the intent to swindle money for his extravagances, — } 
If he has written to you to cause trouble with false stories or ask for remit. _ } 
tances for certain things, please be sure not to believe him in order to avoid | g 
being compromised. Please take notice and not be taken in by him. s 
At present the Government is according special treatment to overseas re p 
mittances. All persons who have remittance checks can buy white rice, pork, | ¢ 
salt, fish, cooking oil and sugar at the food store to supplement their food — a 
supply. If you should send a remittance in care of uncle ——, please he 
sure to remind him to retain the check so that I can buy supplies with it; 
this is very important. I only hope that you take care of yourself, that you 
will be strong and healthy in your old age, that business prospers, that you | R 
save plenty of money and that everything runs smoothly. Everyone is well | | 
at home; please do not worry. I hope your business prospers and all is well | 1 
abroad. re 
A further note: and his wife do not take care of the family altar 

of worship: actually they have little thought for the family and I can’t do ~ fi 
anything about it. I hope you will write often to admonish them; if they | 
were once again to maintain a mother and son relationship, it would be | al 
wonderful. On the other hand, if they will not change, then allow them to | tu 
do as they wish. From then on don’t pay attention to them so as to serve a | d 
a warning to them. If they still do not change, then do not have any regrets. | is 
Stupi Wire | hh 





The following letter, from a Chinese with some talent for writing who * a 
obviously had a better than average education, is especially worth reading 
carefully. Not only does it disclose the high living of the Party cadres, the ¥ 1 
“New Class” in Communist China, which the writer is still hesitant to © pe 
attribute to the top brass of the Chinese Communist party, but it reveals 7 01 
the serious economic disruption caused by the Great Leap Forward, in © Vi 


flation and pitiful rations. a 

16. CaNnTON City, KwANcTUNG PROVINCE 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1959 | 

DEAR BROTHER: _ of 


Allow me first to speak of the problems of the country in the past year | % 


ERSTE FA 
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| The first half of the year we believe you are familiar with. After the Great 
Leap Forward the country had many problems.*? An important one con- 


erned daily necessities and supplementary food stuffs and grain. There 


_ is quite a distinction in the living standards of peasants and workers who 


have been released from the communes. Speaking of food, on the Canton 
black market chickens cost over 10 yuan per pound, green vegetables do 
not equal the demand, and at times pork has not been in the market for 
several months. In the market supplementary food stuffs, if they are com- 
paratively good, cannot be bought nine times out of 10. Materials are ex- 
traordinarily scarce. 

Among daily necessities, one cannot at times buy envelopes. Wooden 
shoes cannot be had and soap is limited to one piece per person per month. 
Nevertheless, recently, one needs a certificate to buy anything. Each family 
has one purchase certificate and each person may buy one piece of soap, 
a half-pound of crackers and six ounces of sugar each month. If things 
should appear in the market which do not require a purchase certificate, 
people fight to buy and lines are long. Although some people come from a 
great distance, when they see a line, even though the line is long, they stand 
and wait to see if they can buy anything. 

Several factories, because materials were short after the Great Leap, 


~ halted work. In the market when valuable things were put out, they were 
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bought up immediately. Even in Canton chickens are hard to come by. 
Recently, Canton people have had money, but what about the rural areas? 
In the villages a peasant receives less than one yuan a day for his labor. The 
middle-class labor rate is half a yuan. If a household of several persons 
relies on two persons, how can it manage? 

Although things are cheaper in the villages, the situation is quite different 
from the cities. Our home has a total of three laborers. There is no one 
who does not work in our home. Each month the labor of all of us is barely 
able to sustain us at a minimum level. At the same time work in the agricul- 
tural villages is hard. But in Canton the living conditions of laborers is 
different. An unskilled laborer can earn at least 60 yuan per month. This 
is not comparable to the hardship of those sent out to the villages to labor. 
In Canton three men can support four people going to middle school. You 
can imagine, if this is the situation of the unskilled, how those agricultural 
and forestry students fare, 

Originally, the life of workers was different from that of the peasants. 


This has been so for a long time, but now the difference is too great, es- 


pecially in our society. In our society there is a division of labor. Yet with- 


* out peasants and only workers how can socialism be built? In the agricultural 
ard, in 


villages supplementary foods are basically cheap, but who can afford to buy 


achicken? These things, too, are prohibited from being transported out of 





22, The writer refers to the frantic efforts of 1958 and the first quarter 


of 1959, when the whole Chinese nation was engaged in iron smelting and 
other such projects in the campaign to double production in one year. 
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the area. In the agricultural villages communes were established last year, F 
This year they have reached a high level. Between April and May of this 
year the people of some villages received only two ounces of rice at each 
meal. There are some cadres in the agricultural villages who show sub. | 
jectivism and selfishness.** Last year, for example, pork was rationed. Each 
man received only 12 ounces per month, Moreover, certificates were required 
to obtain it. There was, however, a Party secretary’s mother-in-law who did | 
not have a certificate but who was able to buy pork feet weighing several ) 
pounds. This explains certain problems. 
Recently the supplies in the agricultural villages have been exceptionall P 
short. But the comparatively influential cadres, who do not require a @ 1 


eas 


certificate, can buy whatever is in the store. But what about the masses? & | 
These comrades are not so privileged and the situation is the same in Canton, | 


Basically, the socialist system compared to the capitalist system is superior, | t 
The Communist party is a good party. I have always believed this. But with © ¢ 


regard to the cadres, with the exception of the Central Government ani i l 
provincial level cadres, there are deficiencies in work. Especially recent) ; k 
the township level cadres and the agricultural village cadres have shown) * 
subjectivism, little work experience, and cultural limitations. Orders which © 5 


come from the higher levels are carried out with difficulty. u 
In addition, the peasants’ ideological understanding is not high. There 7 | 
fore, problems exist. The above situation is the present situation of the § 
country. This is my own observation. When you have read this letter please 
burn it and do not let others see it.?* After all, | am a Chinese. The last half 
year has had some good points but the bad points outnumber them greatly. § 
Your Youncer Broruer® { ha 
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Perhaps the following message from a wife to a husband justifies a th 
much as any other the selection of “Hunger in China” as a title for this th 
collection of letters. Like letters 1, 4, 7, 12, 13, 18, 23 and 26, it tells of ® ' 
appalling conditions and the terrible price the Chinese people are paying & 
for the doctrinaire stupidity of their leaders. j for 
or 

17. T’al-SHAN County, Kwanetune Province 2° 
SEPTEMBER 7, 195) thi 

My Dear Huspanp: e 
I presume that you have received my letter, which I sent two months ago. © ee 
23. These are, of course, the terms which the Communists use to criticiz [ are 
their cadres, who are frequently placed in an impossible position between the & do. 
demands of the people they control and the orders of the regime. > chi 
24, The younger brother is obviously aware that what he is writing involve 7 old 


some risk, It is probable that his statements of support for socialism and the 7 day 
higher level cadres are put in the letter as safeguards. His criticisms at the 7 my 
local level are those which the regime itself has made. % littl 

25. The writer is from an agricultural village outside Canton but apparently ait 
has been free to go into Canton on frequen: occasions, His letter is addressed 7 tha 
to an elder brother in North America. me 
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t year, Fe P ‘ 
of this Since I still haven’t had any reply from you I am quite worried. As a matter 


of fact, I have been worrying since last September, when food restrictions 





; = | were put into effect. Because I don’t have enough to eat, my body is skin 
|. Each | and bones and J have all kinds of sicknesses. Our sons have their growing 
quired | families and they have to go out and work in the fields all day long. Since 
ho did | they do not have enough food for themselves either, it is difficult for them 
several |. to provide me with anything to eat. Because they have too many children 
[| dare not ask anything from them, so my health has deteriorated to this 
ionally | state. As soon as you receive this letter, by all means raise some funds and 
uire a F remit them to me so I can buy more food and get medical treatment, I will 
rasses? | be very grateful. 
anton, f, At present the Government allows Overseas Chinese remittance certificates 
iperior, f to be taken to grain stores to buy rice. The more the remittance, the more 
ut with | grain you can buy; the less the remittance, the less you can buy. Otherwise 





: there is no way to get enough food to eat, and without enough food I cannot 
keep healthy or eliminate sickness. If you want me to live longer, you must 
shown | support me. If not, I am afraid that next time I won’t be able to write you. 
which © Since the children now have difficulty making their own living and are 
* unable to look after me, if my husband does not support me, who else can 
Thee. % | turn to for help? Please think this over. 

| If became very ill and died now, the family would disintegrate like loose 


nt and 
‘ecently 








ca) e 
, i: | sand, and I’m afraid there would be no means to hold a funeral or wind up 
ast half § my affairs. 
creatly,| Our third son has had three children since he married, but he hasn’t 
yruer® |. had enough money to honor the ancestors for this. Altogether we have seven 
grandsons, but for none of them has there been enough money to celebrate 
ifies as), the first month’s birthday in honor of the ancestors. You can see clearly 
for this » the terrible plight of our family. When you were at home, you loved your 
tells oj @ family and children. Now you have been away from the family and country 
paying jp 100 long. You haven’t had any chance to see or hear them, so you have 
© forgotten all about your family and no longer care for your sons and 
» grandsons. This is to be expected, but if you could see the situation they are 
rovincr | How in I’m sure you would feel grief and shed sorrowful tears. Maybe you 
7. 195). think I am exaggerating the whole matter. I don’t mind if you check by 
| writing some of your brothers, uncles and nephews; then you will under- 
ths ago. fe stand everything happening in the household. 

; Right now I am suffering from all kinds of illnesses and the children 
criticize @ are worried. | am afraid that when I die, the children won’t know what to 
veen the § do. Since nowadays no one can even count on having a coffin, how can the 

> children not be worried? The ancients said: “Raise children for support in 
involve | old age; store grain to guard against famine.” But times have changed; to- 


and the ) day is different from the past. Many people have died without coffins. If 
sat the © my husband still has sympathy for his worthless wife, I hope he can find a 
4 little kindness in his heart and remember the affection due between husband 
5 and wife. As soon as you can, raise a sum of money and remit it to me so 
» that | will have something to rely on in an emergency and the children will 
© be able to know what to do. I look forward to this gratefully. 


yparentl) 
ddressed 
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Everyone in the family, old and young, has been doing well. Please do 
not worry. I hope my husband is successful in all his affairs and enjoys 
prosperity in business, good health and a pleasant life. All this I pray for. 


ss 
re 


I will speak about other matters later, | wish you prosperity as I await 
earnestly for your reply. 


Your Wire 


P.S. The grandchildren often say to me: “Grandma, if we have money 
we buy some good things to eat and celebrate your birthday, but we don't 
know grandfather’s birthday. Please ask grandfather to send some money 
so we can buy something to celebrate his birthday with and enjoy ourselves 
a little.” | hope my husband will pay attention to what the grandchildren say, 





PPS. ’s family has been facing extreme difficulties. He wishes to 
go overseas to make a better living and work for a brighter future. | hope 
you can arrange for his passport so that he can be with you soon and make 
a living. Also, I have an eye infection which I have no money to treat. This 
makes it difficult for me to see things. I am taking this opportunity to let you 
know. 


18. Kao-yao County, KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1959 
DEAR SISTER-IN-LAW: 

Excuse me for my belated letter to send you my best regards. How are 
you? | know something about you, and understand that you have been very 
happy lately. How is Hong Kong? If I had the chance, I would apply for 
a permit to see all of you there. 

Our school has begun already. During the summer vacation I went to 
Canton and enjoyed myself there more than a week, Would you like to 
have some fun there? Canton, as you know, is the largest city in the south, 
with a lot of places to seek enjoyment. When you arrive there, you will begin 
to sense the great splendors of our Fatherland, 

This is my senior year, the last year in the junior middle school. I'll 
graduate very soon. I hope to pursue my studies further. In our country 


Dy SET Ng 





Sane ar aaa 





~~ 


there is no future for one who does not possess sufficient knowledge. When } 
one does not have a future, one’s interest in life disappears. A person like | 


that is a burden to his country, his parents and himself. I have to continue 
my studies and raise my cultural standard so as to make some contribution 
to mankind. 

With regard to food, I only have 12 ounces of rice and remain half starving 
every day. Every afternoon I have to labor for one hour. | look skinnier 
than before. But some other schoolmates look even worse than I. However, 
I’ve learned well and felt happy for days. Don’t worry about me. We have 
already been going to class for half a month. My life as well as my study 


~— 


is considered normal. I’m fine. Please write me more letters to enlighten me | 


and enrich my life with more knowledge, and thereby make my life more 
worth living. 
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Besides. please send my best wishes to sisters and brothers. 
Your YOUNGER BROTHER, 
TA-CHIANG”® 


19, CHIENSHAN PEOPLE’s COMMUNE 
CHUNG-SHAN County,?* KwancTtuNc PROVINCE 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1959 

Dear ELDER BROTHER: 

How are you? Your letter of July 24 has been received and carefully 
read, I understand that you do not feel so happy with your present work 
and would like to get another job. Well, on that matter | would suggest you 
should stay with your work. The worst thing is to be jobless. In my opinion 
you had better remain in that restaurant for a while so you may keep your- 
self in work. 

Elder brother, I have heard that people who have escaped to Macao from 
the mainland total more than 10,000 and are sleeping on the sidewalks. Is 
that true? Some even say that the KMT?® members there give a six-month 
course to escapees and teach them how to return to the mainland for 
espionage work. Brother, it is absolutely bad to do that kind of work. 

I do not know very much about you and your life in Macao now. After 
you read this letter of mine, please give me an immediate reply. I worry very 
much about you. Excuse me. 

After receiving your last letter, I failed to answer right away because of 
my heavy work. Forgive me. I am happy to inform you that grandfather, 
mother, and all other members of the family are fine. Mother worries about 
your job very much because she feels there are too many escapees seeking 
jobs in Macao. I hope you will write a letter to make mother feel better. I'll 
tell you more the next time. Health and happiness to you. 

Your YOUNGER BROTHER 


20. KWANGCTUNG PROVINCE 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 
Dear Ci’tu-yun’s Papa:®° 
Your letter has been read carefully. I should have answered you much 
earlier, but our elder brother who used to write for me has had no time. 
Now I am answering you. 
I cannot tell you in words the miserable condition J am encountering now. 





26. This is an example of a typically cautious letter and much must be read 
between the lines. The student notes that his sister-in-law is very happy and 
then inquires about Hong Kong, indicating a contrast with his own situation. 
The final paragraph carries the message of lack of food. Also, the fact that 
he attempts more than once to assure his sister-in-law that all is well indicates 
rather eloquently that all is not well. 

27. An area north of the Portuguese colony of Macao. 

28. The Kuomintang, or Nationalist party. 

29, The letter was addressed to Macao for forwarding to Hong Kong. 
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I go to work very early in the morning every day and come home afte; 
sunset. As you know, I am pregnant. How can [ bear such toil in all kink| 
of weather? There is not a minute fox rest, but a pregnant person needs reg | 
It sounds reasonable that gain comes from labor invested, but I have 
many children. How can I] feed and clothe them? Furthermore, being a wea 
female, can I support several mouths with just one pair of hands? | an; 
going to give birth soon but have not a penny in my pocket. Remember, yo 
are the father! 

In your letter you mentioned your watch and leather shoes. But you dil 
not ask a single word about your wife who has been working like a beast ¢| 
burden. How do you feel? From now on I hope you remember the wort 
“difficulties of your family” and try to save money for all the preparation 
necessary for the days of my giving birth to the baby. I would further re. 
quest you to preserve your virtue and abstain from visiting any whoring 
area and fooling around at indecent places. Try to be a good man. You 
should never go whoring or get involved in gambling. You should know hoy 
to live decently. That is what I hope for from you and also what J want ty 
teach you. 

You mentioned that you felt hurt by the strong words expressed by elder 
brother, my writer. But you should recognize that every single word in 
the letter is my own and comes from my own mouth, You said he turned 
my words against you and you became somewhat mad about it. That is m 


good, 

You know my parents did not give me the opportunity for schooling, 
and that has resulted in my present illiterate state. | regret this very much 
It is rather lucky to have a person like elder brother who is willing to writ 
for me. I have been thinking how to thank him for all the help he has given} 
me, while on the contrary you have blamed him. What can I do? I feel 
so sorry. 

Now we are short of food. At the inauguration of the commune we surret- 
dered every piece of land to the Government. But the plots which should have 
been reserved for individuals have been given back to us. I have used that 
piece of earth to raise taros, potatoes and other cereals. But my present in- 
ability to work has affected their growth so much. For instance, my failure} 
to carry manure myself to fertilize them is quite a problem. 

You have owed the village people some money, haven’t you? Write : 
letter and tell me the exact sum. According to Hua-ts’ai, you were lent some 
money, more than four yuan on interest. I do not know how it happened. 
It has been paid out of the sum returned to us by the Government, which a} 
long time ago enforced an unconditional purchase of all rice owned by the} 
people. Tell me the whole story please. You still owe somebody else mone}. | 
Tell me the amount. Elder brother got four and one-half yuan from m | 





before he left here. As I am hard up, would you ask him to pay it back | 
We need money to exchange for food. I am now facing a most diffcul | 
condition. I’ll talk more later. We each have only three ounces of rice per da} 
but have to work like horses. Take good care of yourself. Be good. 
CHING-YUN, 
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21. CANTON City, KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1959 
DEAR BROTHER-IN-LAW: 

[ have not written to you for a long time because the situation has changed 
a lot. We are living on two or three ounces of rice a day. Today one may be 
working on the east side of the city and tomorrow one may be sent to work 
on the west side. There is no time to stay at home, and that is why I have not 

had time to write to you before. 
Your BRoTHER-IN-LAW 


22. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1959 
My BELovep CHIN-HUI:*° 

In the past I, together with mother-in-law and our daughter Yang, ate at 
the commune without charge. Now we must pay for everything. If not, they 
deduct the amount from our provisions for one month. But we have no money 

at home. When you receive this letter, please send us some money. 
Your WIFE, 
PEI-YING 


23. Hstn-ttur County, KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1959 
DEAR ELDER SISTER TS’UI-P’ING: 

How are you? Please excuse me for not having written to you during the 
many years of our separation, but my level of education was too low. 

Elder sister Mei-t’o told us in a letter that you live in Macao. I can write 
to you now that I have your address. Please answer me immediately so that 
| may relieve myself from worrying about you. From Mei-t’o I have also 
learned that you are running a restaurant in Macao. I suppose it is easy for 
you to earn two meals for yourself in one day. 

Our village now has entered the commune stage. Individual life is not 
allowed; there is only collective life. It is not even possible for one to raise 
achicken or a duck, Everyday we have rice only. We go to work at seven in 
the morning and come home at five in the afternoon for supper. That is in 
normal seasons. But for busy farming periods, we have to work at least 12 
hours per day. Each person is rationed 25 pounds of grain and one ounce 
of edible oil per month. The sale of pork has been minimized. 

Because food is so limited and nourishment is so low, Mother has been 
seriously sick this year and had to see the doctor every day. She has stopped 
work for several months. I am the only person who goes to work now. We 
are encountering a serious problem of living. All the prices are soaring; even 
with the sum of 30 yuan or thereabouts you cannot buy enough to eat. Mother 
has turned so bony. I'll tell you more in the next letter. 

Your YOUNGER BROTHER, 
KUAN-HU 





30. The letter is addressed to the writer’s husband in Macao. 
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24. FUKIEN Proviner 
SEPTEMBER 20, 195) 
Youncest Aunt AND UNCLE or My Tluspanp: 

Things have changed a lot in the last 10 years. At the moment the Gover, | 
ment has divided the farmland for each household to till on its own. Right! 
now, though, only five persons in our whole village are excused from labor } 
work—three because of old age and two who are sick and must pass ; 
thorough physical examination before approval. If they find out that vial 
character is not good, then they treat you as a lazy person and will punis 
you strongly. 

This year I have been trying very hard when I go to work, but T fainted | 
twice and became unconscious. We have three in the family and the dail 
expense is great. Since we are the family of Overseas Chinese, most of ow 
food supply is from the Government, We receive better treatment than thy 
farmers, 


Wire oF Your Nepuey 


25. Canton Crry, KwAnctunc Provine 
SEPTEMBER 21, 195 
DEAR ELDEsT SISTER: 

I have not communicated with you for a long time. How are you and th 
other members of your family? | think of you very much and am writing this 
letter especially to extend my best wishes. 

Besides, I wish to tell you something about us. Your nephew has been i 
the hospital for more than 40 days, but he is on the way to recovery. I will| 
let you know when he is discharged from the hospital. 

Do you still want to take care of one daughter for me? If you do, J will 
give you one. Please let me hear your final word on this matter. Wha 
procedures must she go through to leave for your place? Please tell me it 
detail so that I can hurry up an carry them out and let her come to you a 
soon as possible. I am most anxious to give one child to you as the burder 
on me has to be lightened a little. For your information, my eldest daughter 
gets only nine pounds of rice per month. 

I have to emphasize finally that your willingness to assume responsibility| 
for her living and schooling should be explained in detail so that I can mak 
the application here more acceptable. Otherwise, we may have more difficulties | 
Best regards to your household. 
YOuNGER SISTER-IN-LAW" | 


26. KwancTunc Provine| 
SEPTEMBER 22, 195) 
My Dear GRANDDAUGHTER: 

You have gone so far away from home. Now you are in North America| 
Circumstances have forced you to sacrifice yourself to support us. I am ver 





: ° . : ° ‘ | 
31. This letter, addressed to Macao, is written from a hospital in Canton. | 
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grateful to you. Unfortunately your brother is still too young to help. Most 
of the time I starve at home. Each day I have only three ounces of rice. 
Sometimes I would like to buy a few potatoes, but I have no money. Of the 
money your mother sent, Chin-yu has already spent more than 20 yuan. 
With everything so expensive it is hard to make a living. Money goes so 
fast. | have heard that America has been liberated.*? | do not know whether 
it is true. 

Your GRANDMOTHER 


27. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 
DEAR FATHER: 

We had only six months provisions and half of that is already gone. | 
must find some way to buy smuggled foods, but that costs so much | do not 
think we can afford it. In our village vegetables cost 21 yuan per 100 pounds 
and rice costs 50 yuan per 100 pounds, The local cadres are bad. They have 
caused this food shortage. When your business gets better, be sure to arrange 
for one of the family to go where you are to be near you and make a living.** 
You must remember that. 

Your Son, Ko-1 


Two days before the following letter was written, the China News (Chung- 
kuo Hsin-wen) in Peking stated: “This year’s condition of food supply in our 
country has always been good, and will be even better after the autumn 
harvest. This is true not only in the cities but also in the countryside.” Two 
days after the letter was written, the People’s Daily in Peking declared: “The 
establishment and consolidation of the people’s communes has, in respect to 
the promotion of the development of rural economy and culture and in 
respect of raising the peasants’ living standard, shown great superiority and 
gained earnest support from the broad masses.” The Communnist cadres 
obviously show real imagination in writing what their leaders would like 
to hear. 


28. KWANGTUNG PROVINCE 
OcToBeER 5, 1959 

NuMBER THREE GREAT UNCLE AND AUNT: 
I hope that you are all well and that your wishes come true. My son and 
| are both fine. I understand that you both sent us $30 American money last 
month, but we received nothing. That is why we are still starving. I haven’t 





32. The term chieh-fang, “liberated,” probably carries no more connotation 
for the writer than the simple idea that the Communists have taken over. The 
idea may have been implanted by the constant stream of material in the 
Chinese press and radio about “liberation” in Cuba under Castro. 

33. This letter is addressed to the writer’s father in Europe. The “one” he 
refers to is obviously himself. 





















































received a letter or a penny from - ’s father this year. The commune 
gave me a rice ration ticket. but without money it is useless. Each meal has 
only two or three ounces of rice gruel. Sometimes we wish to have a little 
light at night, but we have no money to buy kerosene. How can people live 
through this kind of hardship? It is hard for a child like Hung-li. 
Grandmother never helps us. We must take care of ourselves. Have mercy 
on us, and send us some money to help support us. For a long time | have 
wanted to tell you about our hardships, but I didn’t want to worry you and 
stir up a family quarrel. Now I cannot stand any more, so I am writing to 
you both to beg for help. When you receive this letter, please help us. Next 
time, when you send money home, please don’t ask ———’s father to do it, 
Will you personally send it please and address it to me; then I will receive 
it. If you send it care of grandmother, | will never get it. I hope you under. 
stand. My grammar is not perfect; please forgive me. 
Your NEPHEW’s WIFE 


29. Wencuow City, CHEKIANG PROVINCE 
OcTOBER 18, 1959 
OLDER BROTHER Hsin AND NEPHEW YEN:** 

I went into Wenchow City and received your letter. | am happy to hear 
that your business is prospering under a father-son operation. When you have 
time, write and tell me about business in Italy. The other day I called on your 
family and found everyone well. Your mother is the same. Conditions here 
have changed vastly, especially in that we no longer get three meals a day. 
Rice is selling at Government-set prices, but if you don’t go to the black 
market you cannot buy any that is edible. Ordinary fish is about one yuan 
per pound, good cooking oil one yuan per pound, and even small cakes are 
expensive. You said you are sending too much in remittances, but you do 
not know how expensive things are. Your family and mine require about 
500 yuan a year each for expenses. 

Your daughter-in-law’s application for an exit permit has not yet been 
approved. It is not easy to obtain approval from the public security bureau. 
This year only one person was granted an exit permit. The only hope is to 
invest in the overseas enterprises here which will afford an opportunity for 
a male member of the family to go to Wenchow for work, and in time may 
give him a chance to apply for an exit permit.*° What is your opinion? 

Our applications were disapproved. I can only ascribe it to fate. Fortu- 
nately for you, you took the step early and were granted approval. Nothing 
more. Wish you well. Winter is here, take care. 

CHIN-PENG 





34. This letter to relatives in Italy was mailed from Wenchow City, but it was 
written by a relative who lives in a nearby village. 

35. The writer is referring to one of the few enterprises set up in mainland 
China which have been financed by capital from the Overseas Chinese. 
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30. KWANGTUNG Province 
OcTOBER 29, 1959 
My NEPHEWS YAO-TING AND CHU-PIN:* 

This year our local area established a commune. Each one receives pro. 
visions according to his labor. I have not been well and do not have enough 
labor credit; | must pay cash to the commune to buy provisions. Each month 
it will cost several yuan. I have no way to find another income and am in 
need of money. Please help me out. 

UNcLz 
P.S. Enclosed is a letter to Chih-k’o 


My Dear BroTuer CHIH-K’0:*" 

Since we bade goodbye to each other in France, we have been out of contact 
with each other. I have been thinking of you. How is everything with you? 
After the liberation®* in my village they took everything away from me be- 
cause I was a landowner. Now my living conditions are unbearable. | trust 
you have heard the news of what is going on in China. Please, for the sake 
of old friendship, help me. I will be very thankful. Please write to me. 

Your Broruer 


The following two letters refer to the Communist regime’s drive to re-estab- 


_— wer 


lish mess halls in the communes. Two months before, the People’s Daily | 


of September 22 stated that the mess halls had a “boundless future” and 
were ardently welcomed by the broad masses of the peasants. The editorial 
went on to say that “the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist party 
and Chairman Mao are enthusiastic supporters of community mess halls,” 
and warned that the mess halls were in China to stay. Obviously, the writers 
of the following two letters would fall into the category of “rightist-inclined 
opportunists,” those who were not supporters of the mess hall system. 





31. Crin-cu1anc County, Fukien Province | 
NOVEMBER 17, 1959 | 


DEAR SISTER: 

The 200 yuan you remitted for the purpose of fixing up the house which 
was destroyed by the typhoon a couple months ago have been received in 
good order. But I do not intend to use this sum to fix up the house. Instead 
I would like to draw the nécessary funds from our savings account,** since 





36. This letter is addressed to Chinese relatives in Europe. 

37. The enclosed letter is addressed to a friend. Chinese friends regularly 
address each other as “‘brother.” 

38. Late 1949. 

39. Regulations allow individuals living under the Communist regime to 
withdraw their savings (many of which are compulsory) for only a limited 
number of reasons. Apparently the brother feels that he has an opportunity 
to use the savings and retain the cash sent by his sister—an indication of his 
appraisal of the security of his funds in one of the “People’s Banks.” 
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we have reason to withdraw the money. I have had frequent feelings lately 
that our situation here will change soon, and therefore I wish to take the 
opportunity to use up our savings account.*° I do not know whether you 
will agree with me, but please reply to me as soon as possible. 

You mentioned that you wish to come back home, and this is really good 
news to me. But, on the other hand, I am not willing to see you come back 
to taste such a bitter life. I believe firmly that Chia-ling*! would not let 
you come back if he knew the truth of the situation here. Why not stay in 
Hong Kong until he comes back from Manila before making up your mind 
to come home? I sincerely hope you will wait for at least another half year 
and see whether the situation here at home changes at all. I have stored 
up enough rice for another half year even if you should come back. | am 
only afraid that by the time we finish all the rice the situation will not have 
changed and then it will be difficult for you.‘? Better place this matter in 
God’s hands and let God guide your way. 

Recently there were rumors that public mess halls will be set up again. 
No one knows whether they will be compulsory, although no one wants to 
join them. In the mess halls people are only supplied with three meals of 
sweet potatoes. At present even sweet potatoes are selling for more than 
half a yuan on the black market. It is unbelievable. I will be able to tell 
you the exact situation in a month or two and then you can decide about your 
desire [to return home]. 

When you fill out the Letter of Recommendation for returning to the 
village, | think it would be better for you to fill in that you wish to reside 
in Amoy instead of Chin-chiang. In Amoy you will have a better life. 

Please think over the above and let me know your decision as soon as 
possible. May God be with you always. 

[NAME OmITTED] 


5a NAN-AN County, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
NOVEMBER 18, 1959 
Deak MOTHER: 

Today I received a letter from Shu-hua and was happy to learn he is 
well, so you do not have to worry about him. With regard to your returning 
home, it will take some time to get permission to enter in the residence 
registration. I have already asked Ching-chang to inquire from the Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Bureau whether it will be convenient for you to go back 
to Hong Kong when you wish. They said they cannot guarantee it will be 
easy to apply for an exit permit. Therefore, I think it is better for you to 
stay in Hong Kong for a while until the situation gets better. | am only 
afraid it will be easy for you to come back but hard for you to leave. 





40. Although it is not entirely clear what is meant here, the text seems to 
imply the writer’s feeling that shortly the savings account will be of no value. 

41. Probably the sister’s husband. 

42. The writer is telling his sister that rice cannot be purchased at present. 
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The mess halls have started up again, but I dare not join until you com} 
back home to make the decision. If we join the mess hall, rice will be dis! 
tributed to us from the commune. At present, everyone has to participate im 
collective production and no one can get away from laboring. I think th 
sooner or later we will have to join the mess, 

I hope you are well in Hong Kong. Do not worry about us. 

Your DAUGHTER-IN-Liy} 


33. NaN-AN County, FUKIEN Province 
JANUARY 14, 1969 
Dear THIRD SISTER-IN-LAW: 
Thank you for sending your photograph to me. When I looked at it, iP 
was like seeing you in person. “ 
I am happy to be able to inform you that my son Ching-chu did not hav : 
to enlist in the Army after all and it has saved me from grief. He is now & 
still working in the fields, so you need not worry. 
A big reservoir has to be built now and it will take up a very wide ara) 
Some villages have to be moved to other places. a 
Will write again. Wishing you a happy New Year.** 2 
[Name Omitte| 


34. Nan-AN County, FUKIEN Provine§) 
January 15, 1%) 
Sat-yinc My SISTER: fe 
It has been several months since we parted, and I have been thinking «i! 
you. Mass drives started again on January 10th. At the moment, alma” 
everyone from our village has to participate in the labor force for cor) 
structing a large reservoir. Quite a few farming lands have to be eliminate 7 
I do not know how long it will take to complete the job because most 0} 
the work sites are on the hill and are rocky and very hard to dig. § 
I was sorry to learn that brother Wen will not have the chance to 9) 
to Manila. Please write to father and tell him of our hard life here in th? 
village. Persuade him to make it possible for brother Wen to go to Manili! 
At present we all have to work hard. Our quota has to be double that « 
1958. 
How is everyone in Hong Kong? Wishing you all a happy New Year. § 
Your Brorun’ 





43. The writer is referring to the Chinese New Year, which fell on January? af 


in 1960. : 
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